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HAMPSON’S PERPLEXITY. 





BY ELLA 





RODMAN, 


Dr. Hampson stood in a sort of niche on the ; minded, and as though they ought always to 
landing of a large stair-case, that led to a spa- $be doing something else than what they were 
eious hall dividing an institution that was a sort } doing, with the exception of Dr. Hampson, who 
of hospital, where patients were boarders, and ; evidently had his wits about him. 


treated on very novel scientific principles, that 
seemed to work wonders in -many cases. 

There were several lady doctors there, and 
several gentlemen doctors; the head of the 


Q 
$ 


He was a very good-looking man, a little past 


, thirty, with a clear, closely-shaven face, except 


< 
< 


establishment belonged to the latter persuasion, } 


and the others were salaried assistants. Dr. 


§ 
< 
« 


Hampson was one of these assistants; and he { 


was now lying in wait on that first landing, like 
a huge spider, ready to pounce upon a certain 
lady M. D. as soon as she should approach his 
place of ambush. 

A constant stream of people seemed to be 
going up and down the stairs; and some pa- 
tiently-persevering ones were stationed at vari- 
ous convenient points of attack, where they | 
might more readily seize upon the persons of } 
whom they were in quest—so that Dr. Hamp- 
son’s waiting attitude was not noticed. No one 
happened to want him just then; indeed, he was 
rather a new hand, and the patients were some- 
what shy of him. 

«Belladonna Springs” was a roaring and a 
rushing place, where everything seemed to be 
done in a systematic hurry, that gave’ one the 
feeling produced by the constant whirr of machi- 
nery; an invisible policeman seemed constantly 
ordering every one to ‘‘move on’”—and some of 
the poor, decrepid things were half dazed by 
the superhuman exertions required of them. 
The establishment was conducted upon the prin- 
ciple that laziness is the pet vice of the human 
family, and the root of all disease; and such a 
talent was displayed for extracting work from } 
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a short mustache, that gave him a look of energy 
and power. Those men who peer out at you 
from a small forest of beard and whiskers do 
not, as a general thing, amount to much—their 
ideas seem to have run to hair, and they are 
usually irresolute and unsettled. With Dr. 
Hampson, deciding and doing followed each 
other in as quick succession as thunder and 
‘lightning; and he thought that he knew just 
what he wanted now—but he didn’t. 

Still more did he think so, when rather a 
short, solid-looking figure, clad in a gray dress, 
approached his corner, and bending eagerly 
forward, with accelerated heart-beats, he half 
whispered, ‘‘Miss Leal, have you a spare mo- 
ment?” 

“I never have any spare moments,” was the 
reply, with an amused smile. ‘Are you in any 
particular hurry?” 

“IT am,” replied the gentleman, with great 
determination. ‘I have watched for an oppor- 
tunity, and I must speak with you!” 

Just at this moment, a very sweet voice called 
out at the top of the stairs, ‘Oh, Miss Leal! is 
that you? Do come up, please; I have been 
waiting ever so long for my ticket!” 

These people, be it known, all went upon 
“tickets,” that told them what particular re- 
creations were assigned them for the day, or 
week. They disported themselves in water of * 
’ various temperatures, from boiling to freezing; 


hopeless materials, that a party of worn-out } cut up singular antics in the Exercise-Hall; or 
dray-horses would, probably, have been found } turned out to face the elements, as the case 
good there for an indefinite amount of hard } might be. 


labor. 
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All the doctors and assistants looked absent- 


“Yes,” replied Miss Leal, answering the voice, 


“T am coming immediately.” 
21 
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And, ameiaty quite oblivious of Dr. Hamp- 


son’s earnest appeal and glowing face, she fiitted : 


up the stairs, and disappeared from his sight. 
So much for trying to make love in such a $ 
place as Belladonna Springs! For this had } 


actually been the doctor’s purpose; and he would 3 


have discoursed sweet music on that one inter- 
minable string, if his divinity could only have 


-found time to listen. 


He had been so irresistibly attracted by that 
face of quiet power, with its deep gray cyes, 
so heavily fringed with dark lashes; with the 
sweetness and strength of that sensitive mouth; 
with the gentle, womanly way she had of going 
about her duties, as though she were quite un- ‘ 
conscious of doing anything remarkable; that 
he, to whom a lady physician was something } 
rather novel, got up quite a little romance in 
connection with Miss Elinor Leal, M.D. Quite 
disregarding the warning proverb that “two of 


‘a trade never agree,” he had fancied a most 


delightful interchange of ideas between husband 
and wife of such congenial tastes. How plea- 
sant, for instance, to have his wife keep his 
books, and give him invaluable advice in per- 
plexing cases; te say nothing of the comfort of 
being connected with a sensible, thoroughly- 
educated woman, who would scorn the numerous 
L..le fashionable ailments of modern fine ladies. 
” The doctor was rather imaginative; for he had 
yead more in Miss Leal’s face, during the. few 
opportunities afforded him of studying it, than 
he had gathered from the still fewer occasions 
when her soul bad overflowed in speech. The 
course of true love was particularly crooked at 
Belladonna Springs; everything there was pain- 
fully practical; the most exquisite moonlight was 
unappreciated by such hard-working people; 
and the cozy parlor was not to be indulged in 
by the harassed doctors. 

This reduced the lover to the necessity of } 
lying in wait for his ladye-love upon the stairs. 


She was a great favorite, and so much in de- | 


mand, that he had made several former attempts 
without a shadow of success. 


Now, however, he felt decidedly thrown back | 


upon himself, and stood gazing after the re- 
treating figure until it was no longer visible. 
While engaged in this laudable employment, 
he caught a glimpse of a more girlish figure, 


* arrayed in a pink dress, and of a pair of brown 
eyes, that were raised beseechingly while watch- : 


ing the progress of Miss Leal up the stairs. 
He recognized these belongings as the pro- 


perty of Miss Eulalie Dentworth, (dreadfully | 
unpractical name, Eulalie, thought the doctor, ) y 


a young lady who had been left at the Institution 
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’ by her father about a week ago; and who had 
spent the first day in crying, and the remaining 
i six in little rebellions against the established 
; order of things, that created quite an excitement. 
Miss Leal, however, succeeded in calming this 
turbulent young spirit; and the pretty Eulalie 
‘was led about like a lamb by the quiet little 
woman, who seemed to exercise a wonderful 
power over those who came in contact with her. 

Dr. Hampson did not feel at all grateful to 

; Miss Dentworth for marring this golden oppor- 
tunity, for which he had waited so long; but, 
} nevertheless, the graceful figure lingered in his 
mind, and likewise the expressive brown eyes. 
¢ Threatened curvature of the spine,” some one 
said, with reference to the new-comer; and he 
could not help feeling it to be very sad that the 
sweet-looking girl should have such a hopeless 
disease hanging over her. 

But what had become of that pearl of woman- 
kind? 

Almost in despair of ever obtaining a satis- 

ope interview with her, Dr. Hampson left 
his niche; and, without exactly knowing or 
caring where he went, directed his steps to the 
Exercise-Hall. 
; It was not the hour for exercises, and he had 
§ the place quite to himself for a few solitary mo- 
‘ments; then a gray dress flitted through the 
; door, and the lover’s heart began to beat quickly 
swith the feeling that the trying moment had 
come at last. 

But just behind his divinity appeared the in- 
evitable Miss Dentworth. Really, this young 
lady was getting to be something of a nuisance. 

He rallied, however, with surprising quick- 
ness, and, walking boldly up to. Miss Leal, re- 
quested the pleasure of a few moments’ conver- 

sation with her. 
‘ “T am afraid,” said Miss Leal, consulting a 
very business-like watch, ‘that will be impos- 
sible at present. The demands upon me, to-day, 
are of a most pressing nature; and I came down 
‘here with this young lady only because she 
‘absolutely refuses to exercise with the other 
patients. It is highly important that she should 
exercise, and I am very glad to have met you 
here—for, as you are not quite so much oceupied 
‘as the old hands, perhaps yop will do me the 
- kindness to instruct Miss Dentworth in a few of 
; the lighter exercises.” 
“JT will, with pleasure,” replied the doctor; 
° “but will you promise me a few moments of 
your valuable time just as soon as you can 
them?” 

“Iw ill try to remember,” said the busy lady, 

‘as she changed a ring from one finger to unother ; 
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“and if I can do Dr. Hampson a kindness, I‘ various solemn-looking invalids filed into the 
shall be most happy.” : hall for their accustomed exercises. They were 
‘How provokingly unconscious she is!” {not surprised to see Miss Dentworth and Dr. 
thought the doctor; and he felt rather afraid ; Hampson performing in this juvenile manner— 
that, when the time came, she would desert} no one was ever surprised at anything at Bella- 
him in the midst of his eloquence. ’ donna Springs; and several rejoiced that the 
Miss Dentworth seemed very much disposed ; refractory damsel was being trained to do as 
to cling to Miss Leal, and decline Dr. Hamp- : the rest of the community did. 
son’s services; but the little woman whispered “You did not find the bean-bags ‘horrible,’ I 
something that had the effect of reducing her to } hope?” asked the gentleman, with a smile, as 
obedience; and, presently, the doctor was left } they wended their way up stairs. 
alone with the pretty vision in a pink dress,; ‘Oh, no!” was the frank reply. ‘I enjoyed 
that looked ethereal enough te melt away into 3 the game ever so much; but I should not like it 
thin air. ; with all that crew of people.” 

“Shall we begin with these?” asked the doc- 3 “That is a very sweet little thing,” thought 
tor, in rather an embarrassed way, as he pro- } Dr. Hampson, when they had gone their respee- 
duced two moderate-sized bags of beans. } tive ways; ‘rather undisciplined, but very fresh 

“T do not want to begin at all!” replied Miss; and attractive. I will try to shield her from 
Dentworth, with a pout. “I think this is the { annoyances while she is here. She seems to 
most horrible place I ever was in, and T never 3 appreciate Miss Leal as highly as Ido. I wen- 
expect to get out of it alive!” ; der if that interview of ours will ever come off? 

At this dismal prospect, two great tears rolled To be sure, I might write—but it is more satis- 
down her delicately-tinted cheeks; and Dr. } factory to talk.” 

Hampson was both amused and perplexed by The next morning, as Miss Eulalie Dentworth 
this pouting, weeping damsel. She was cer-} was passing through the hal] in a fresh, pink 
tainly very pretty, and he began to be quite } dress, looking like a half-blown yose, Dr. Wilt, 


~~ 


$ 


interested in her. >the proprietor of the establishment, who was 

“Suppose,” said he, kindly, «that you just ; approaching from the opposite direction, su, 
try and do the best you can while you are here, } denly stretched forth his arms and folded her 
and then, perhaps, the place will not seem quite } in an affectionate embrace, after the fashion of 
so ‘horrible?’ Miss Leal, too, is rather a gleam many middle-aged men when they encounter 
of sunshine, is she not?” ; unappropriated youth and beauty. 

“Miss Leal is lovely!” was the enthusiastic; ‘I really could not help it,” said he, half 
reply; ‘‘but she is always so busy, that I can } apologetically, “you look so like a living incar- 
scarcely get a chance to talk to her.” > nation of the rosy hues of dawn, or anything 

«Just my case,” thought Dr. Hampson, and ; clse especially bright and pretty, that I could 
he felt quite sympathetic toward Miss Dentworth. | not let you pass.” 

The young lady had sunk listlessly into a seat, ; The fair Eulalie, after the fashion of nineteen, 
and the doctor had involuntarily seated himself ; regarded the man of fifty very much in the light 
near her. She chattered away very prettily for | of a grandmother, and seemed in no way dis- 
some time, and he listened, pleased and inte-; turbed by the enthusiastic reception; but Dr. 
rested; after awhile she exclaimed in dismay, Hampson, who was looking on, decided that 

‘Dear me! “I quite forgot that you are a doc- } Dr. Wilt ought to “help it”—and quite a flush of 
tor! The very sight of one makes me nervous!” ; indignation rose to his face at the proceeding. 

“Then try to forget it altogether,” replied her; The transaction had been quite public, and 
companion, pleasantly. «‘But there is something } no one else thought anything of it, except one 
I have forgotten,” he continued, “and that is’: lady, who sent for Dr. Wilt about fifty times in 
our bean-bags. Will you play a game with me? ; the course of the day, to tell him that shgjwas 
Just for the fun of it.” > no better than when she saw him ten wile 

The young lady was quite attracted by this} before. She was quite ambitious to be regarded 
very agreeable-looking man, who did not seem ; in the light of Dr. Wilt’s especial pet; and when 
a bit like a doctor; and before long her merry } this was reported to him, he remarked, with a 
jJaugh rang through the hall, as she entered , comical face, that she was—with the addition of 
with great spirit into the game, and her cheeks } one more letter. 
glowed with the unwonted exercise. This lady felt rather jealous of Miss Dent- 

Quite forgetful of the flight of time, the bean- } worth, and now edged up to the doetor with an 
bags were kept flying kacl: and forth, until} account of her latest attack; while Eulalie went 
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on her way without betraying a moment’s 
thought on the matter. 


What business was it of Dr. Hampson’s? None } 


at all, probably; but, nevertheless, he answered } 
Dr. Wilt very coldly, when that gentleman yolun- 











Oi Te really owe you a thousand apologies, Dr. 
; ; Hampson, for forgetting you so unconsciously 
‘all this time, when you have shown yourself so 
‘very considerate of my requests. I can give 
; you just ten minutes,” consulting that solemn- 


teered a remark concerning the weather, and a ; looking watch again; “‘and if I have not for- 


wrathful feeling toward him found lodgment in 
his bosom. 

Not long after this, Dr. Hampson encountered 
Miss Leal again, who said to him quite eagerly, 
“T should like to speak to you of Miss Dent- 
worth, if you will have the patience to listen to 
me for a few moments.” 

The gentleman professed himself ready to 
listen to any amount; and Miss Leal entertained 


him with a long and interesting account of the 


young. lady in question, expressing her portent § 
faith in her ultimate restoration to health, pro- 
vided that certain rules and restrictions were 
carefully followed. 

«And now, Dr. Hampson,” concluded the little 
woman, ‘“‘I want you to help me. Our young 
patient is quite a spoiled child, and capricious 
in her likes and dislikes. She has hitherto 
persisted in clinging to me, and disdaining the 
society at the Springs; but my time is too much 
occupied to give her all the attention I should } 
like; and she looked so bright and glowing after 
her-exercises with you, yesterday, that I think, 


if you will, you may do her a great deal of good.” * 
The doctor professed his perfect willingness } 
to undertake the mission; and he became so: 


absorbed inthe subject, that it was not until 
after Miss Leal had disappeared in some of the $ 
upper regions, that he bethought him of what : 


he had to say to her, and that he had not said } 
it! She had evidently forgotten it, too, in spite 


of her ring; and he felt quite surprised to expe- 
rience no feeling of disappointment that it was 
BO. 


On the whole, he was rather glad that he had : 
not said anything to Miss Leal; and he went in : 
quest of his fascinating charge with an alacrity ‘ 
. that showed the errand to be the opposite of dis- ; 


agreeable. 


It required considerable ingenuity to gild al/ 
the pills that it was necessary for Miss Dent- 


worth to swallow, but Dr. Hampson displayed a : 
Sassured Dr. Hampson that she congratulated’ 


gr eal of talent in this line; and the patient 
brightened and bloomed so under his very eyes, 
that he felt fully repaid for his trouble. 

It may have been a week from the day on 
which Miss Leal changed her ring to remind 


herself that Dr. Hampson wished particularly to ' 


speak with her, when she came upon him quite : 
? . . . 
said her late companion, enthusiastically, ad- 


unexpectedly in a retired spot; and, with a face 
full of distress, began deprecatingly, 


 feited the right to know, may I inquire as to the 
$ subject upon which you desired to confer with 
me ?” 
What Dr. Hampson’s face expressed at this 
address, it would be impossible to say. It cer- 
tainly underwent several changes; and Miss 
Leal, fixing her steadfast gray eyes upon it, was 
considerably puzzled. 

“If it is anything of a painful nature——” she 
began, intensely pitying the man’s evident dis- 
tress and embarrassment. 

But here the face expressed another phase of 
§ kaleidoscopic representation, and an unmistak- 
} able smile struggled through the mustache. The 
; absurdity of his position was almost too much 
; for the dsctor’s gravity; and it was really very 
‘ singular to find that, when the long-sought-for 
: opportunity of speaking to Miss Leal had arrived, 
: he really had nothing to say to her. 

f A pink dress and a pair of brown eyes were 

flitting through his thoughts; and, finally, he 
} stammered out, «Do you not think that Miss 
; Dentworth improves rapidly?” 

“TI do, indeed,” replied the lady, wondering 
more than ever—for it could not be for this he 
had made that appointment a week ago. 

Dr. Hampson now roused himself to the faot 
‘that it behooved him to act like a man; and he 
‘quite surprised himself by the ease with which 
he finally remarked, 

‘“‘The truth is, Miss Leal, I was afraid that 
{you would think I was trifling with you; but 
: when I spoke to you, a week ago, I was quite 
: perplexed about a matter in which I fancied you 
could give me some assistance—circumstances 
have since arisen that render it unnecessary for 
me to trouble you. I hope that you will accept 
my excuse, and believe me that I shall always 
‘retain a grateful remembrance of your kind 
readiness to help me in my dilemma.” 

And unsuspicious Miss Leal licard this out 
with the most sympathizing attention; and 


4 


;him on getting clear of his trouble, without 
‘ being in the least curious to know what that 
‘ trouble was. / 
Then, with a pleasant smile, she left hiin to 
his own reflections. 
“There goes a woman among a thousand!” 


‘dressing himself; “and thankful enough I am 
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BATEMAN’S POINT, NEWPORT. 25 
_ that she goes in maiden meditation, fancy free. ; ciously overcame her horror of his profession, 
wha Who could blame any woman for expecting a { and consented to take the name of Hampson. 
if proposal, after such very particular and prepos- ; In the evening, however, instead of patiently 
give terous conduct as mine?” ‘plodding over his books, or giving him sage 
adi It had never seemed to him “preposterous” ‘ advice, the doctor’s wife often twists papers in 
for until within the last few days. shis hair while he is busy with accounts, or 
or- * ° $ . . . 
sae Well, the end of the story is, that Dr. Hamp- orders him to leave the tiresome things and 
with son married the pink dress and brown eyes, and { make himself agreeable. 
got a very sweet little wife with them. One evening, when he was ‘‘making himself 
this For the fair Eulalie’s father very reasonably ; agreeable,” Dr. Hampson told Eulalie the story 
om concluded that the man who had been so instru- { of the proposal that he came so near making to 
er- ° “: é ° . 
Li mental in restoring her to health, deserved to } Miss Leal; and that he certainly would have 
8S ° ° ° *73: é : A ° ° 
“ have her for his pains, since he was willing to ; made, if she had given him the opportunity be- 
ya * : é : ° ° 
take out his pay in that way; and as the doctor : fore a certain pink dress crossed his path. 
sl obediently disentangled himself from Belladonna ; ‘I really am very much obliged to her,” said 
1e nie “ : > 
li Springs at that young lady’s request, she gra- * Mrs. Hampson, quite seriously. 
1s- 
2 of ing ) — 
ak- 7 
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ry 
for Wuenre the water-lilies blow, > Where the water-lilies blow, 
ed, In a seaward pond I know, - ; "Tis near graves of long ago; 
There, on breezy days, I go: é And the breakers, surging slow, 
re Blue the ocean gleams below, ) Tell the tale of wreck and woe. 
, Crisp witl: crests of drifting snow; $ There, on stormy nights, to go, 
And the freshening wind, like wine, $ When, in every tempest blast, 
ISS Thrills the blood with joy divine; 3 Drowning cries seem carried past, 
All things are so bright and fair, 3 And from out the awful gloom, 
1g Life so gay and debonair! § Ships come driving to their doom. 
) This is what I feel and know, This is what I see and know, 
sa Where the water-lilies blow. Where the water-lilies blow. 
Where the water-lilies blow, $ Where the water-lilies blow, 
ot There, at set of sun, I go. H Fashion holds her glittering show; 
1e Stately ships are sailing slow, $ Horses prancing to and fro, 
h Sea-birds winging to and fro. $ Liv’ried coaches, row on row, 
Faintly fades the Western glow. $ Maid and matron, belle and beau. ¥ 
Then, along the dark’ning coast, 3 And I look and think, some day 
ut Twilight steals, a shadowy ghost. 3 All these gauds shall pass away ; 
it And all night the reefs complain, ; But the wrecks and graves remain, 
e Out at sea, like souls in pain. 3 And the reefs like souls in pain. 
2 This is what I hear and know, $ This and only this I know, 
Where the water-lilies blow. Where the water-lilies blow, 
=] 
Si” a rr ee oe ee wercrarcooeorecereean Pie 
t ” 
3 SABBATH MORN. 
l 
BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 
A noty stillness broods o’er all.the earth; ; ‘Tis sweet, on this, God’s own appointed day, 
There is a softened glory in the air, 3 To praise Ilim in His temple, whither now, 
As if the very sunlight had its birth 3 With willing feet, His children gladly stray, 
Within another clime than ours more fair. ° And, humbly pleading, at His altar bow. 
A breath from Heaven stirs among the, trees, 8 Blest day! thine hours are all divinely sweet, 
And with its fragrance loads the morning breeze. $ While Heaven and earth approaching seem to meet 
Across the valley, by the South wind borne, Bright pledge of endless rest, that saw the grave 
There floats the liquid chime of village bells; Robbed of its victim! may I evermore 
And from yon minster, on this hallowed morn, Be led by Him whose arm is strong to save, 
A burst of praise from choir and organ swells. And who can land me on that “shining shore!” 
My soul bows down in worship; everywhere Q When all our earthly Sabbaths shall be past, 
I seem to hear the fall of voiceless prayer. 2 Blest Saviour! may we dwell with Thee at last! 
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BY AMANDA M. DOUGLAS, AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN DANE,” “IN TRUST,” ETC. 





And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain.—CoLERInGE. 


Tae little French clock on the mantle-piece } whole truth, or think there might be anything 
chimed out a silvery nine. Clyde Wardleigh | : at stake. 
yawned and rocked herself in her low, easy-; ‘Never mind about me,” he said; “I shall be 
chair, and then glanced at her husband. A ’ : busy some time longer. And you are tired— 
tiny, sharp frown contracted her brows, show- { Fan and Agatha are such walkers, they’re enough 
ing all the more plainly because her forehead ; to drag one to death. Don’t sit up for me, dear.” 
was so smooth and fair, and the browsin nearly } Then he went on with his writing. Clyde 
a straight line. A pretty face it was, with the ; rocked in a rapid manner, a flush coming into 
immature loveliness of twenty. One could have ; her cheeks, and a lump rising up in her throat. 
told at a glance that she had never known any | 'T told you she was not patient. Just now she 
suffering, any waiting, any of the patience } ’ felt bitterly aggrieved. He had said many times 
evolved by hopes long deferred, that often bring } that she was dearer to him than anything upon 
out the grand truths of life, and stamp them } earth; that the moments he spent with her were 
indelibly upon a woman’s face. Clyde Raynor } the golden ones of his life; and yet he could go 
had been indulged through the nineteen years } 3 on with that stupid wr iting, when tw enty words 
of her home-life by virtue of her being the | and a fond kiss would comfort her so much. 
youngest; and this brief experience of marriage { She was tired, both mentally and physically. 
had brought nothing beyond momentary crosses, ! Her guests had been charming, but, somehow, 
vanishing like an April shower in the sunlight ; the whole affair had been a great drain upon 
of her husband’s smile. If she had been wiser— ‘her. Fan and Agatha, elegant women of twenty- 
but, after all, with most of us, knowledge is ; eight and thirty, used to a great deal of society 
dearly bought; we stray in many thorny paths ; and style, coming to visit them for the first time, 
before we come to the clear road. ‘ almost frightened little Clyde. She had put her 
‘Are you going to write all night?” ’ house in perfect order; she had held endless 
Her tone was atrifle petulant. She was tired, ; consultations with cook, and racked her brains 
and not in her usual bright mood. For several 3 with plans for dainty desserts. She wondered 
_ days some cousins of her husband had been visit- } if they would think her drawing-room pretty, 
ing them, and this afternoon they had taken a ; and her pictures well chosen; and, most of all, 
‘long walk before going to the depot. Her hus- ; if they would like her. She dressed herself with 
band had come in late to dinner, been quiet and } } nicest car e, and all because she wanted them to 
abstracted; sat here all the evening writing, and ; approve of her husband’s choice, for they were 
scarcely spoke a word to her. He was a grave ‘ about the only relatives he had, and she could 
man, to be sure, not much given to conversation; ; see that he held an old-time admiration for 
but it seemed to her that, after this whirl of { them. 
company, he ought to be glad to have her to; The visit had been a success, certainly. Cook 
himself, to pet her and make much of her. She } did her part with the utmost care and good- 
was in that mood when a little tenderness would ‘ nature; and the cousins admired Mrs. Ward- 
hove restored her to her mental equilibrium, ‘ leigh, though Fanny did say, 
that was tottering now on the verge of irri-{ ‘I had an idea Prescott would choose some one 
tability. { altogether different. Indeed, he used to be so 
Mr. Wardleigh half turned his head. His : fastidious, I fancied he never would find any 
eyes took in the picture Clyde made, the light Sone to suit him. But men most always marry 
of the grate-fire shining full upon her wine- ; otherwise than one imagines they will.” 
colored dress. He even noticed how white thé Since Fanny did not disapprove, Clyde thought 
hand looked that lay idly in her lap. He re- } it wisest to pursue the subject no further; but 
membered in that slow way, as if some one had ; now and then she wondered what Prescott’s 
told him an hour or two ago, that Clyde was : ideal had been in those early days. 
fatigued, and had been half dozing in her chair. It seemed to her now that he ought to taik 
Yet sc a was too preoccupied to take in the ‘ the visit over, and praise her a little for her 
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pains, since he had been so anxious about it in; tion; he won’t care for pleasures and gayeties; 
the beginning. So she had sat there all the even- ; he will begin to think reading poetry to you a 
ing, waiting for commendation or tenderness, } bore. Then what will you do? Sit and mope 
and he had scarcely bestowed a glance upon her. } through the long evenings; sew a little, or read 
Clyde was exacting in her love. She lavished } to yourself; likely as not, he will be dozing 
her whole heart upon her husband, and could } on the sofa. Would you not consider it rather 
not understand why he should not do the same; ? a hard hfe if I were dead, and you had to de- 
and business being dull, he surely might find} vote yourself to papa, day after day, with a 





sufficient time through the day to write. ; 

She rose at length and stood by the corner of } 
the mantle-piece, where she could look down } 
upon the escritoir. The rapid motions of his } 
fingers relaxed a trifle, and the whole hand ; 
trembled, she thought. She had half a mind to ; 
crowd herself down there in his lap, twine her > 
arms around his neck, and make him deyote a} 
little moment to her and love. If she only had! } 

But Clyde Wardleigh was proud as well; and } 
contrasting herself with his stately cousins, kept { 
her from indulging in any foolish weakness. 


Something else came across her very curiously. 
The burner was turned, so that a strong ray of 
light fell directiy upon his head. Here, by the 
temple, amid his black locks, crept some silvery 
threads; and in the full beard she admired so 
much, time had left a touch of snowy-white. 
She had seen it before, many times; but it gave 
her a peculiar feeling now—he was thirty- 


women, 
; 

5 

? 


eight, she twenty. 
Fier mother had not approved this marriage } 


very cordially. Mr. Wardleigh’s character was 


unexceptionable, his position good, his love for | 


Clyde Raynor beyond a doubt or question; and } 
she had fallen headlong in love with him with 
all the fervor of youth and inexperience. Mr. ; 
Raynor had no objection to make, since he was } 
Clyde’s choice. ‘‘Better a man of his age, my 
dear,” he said, to his wife, ‘of whose kindliness 
and integrity you are sure, than some one yet 
to be tried. Think how many young men bring } 
disgrace and ruin upon their families in some | 
of their frantic efforts to achieve wealth or} 
position at a single bound. 

Mrs. Raynor gave up her point, but uncon- 
vineed. Truc, Clyde loved him, or thought she } 
did. What if she should some day find her- } 
self mistaken, and long for a. younger mate? 
“Tt is impossible for you to understand the } 


case thoroughly now, Clyde,” she said, to her 
daughter. ‘Such marriages do turn out well, ; 
I know, but not in the majority of cases. Just } 
now Mr. Wardleigh is all devotion; but when he 
gets settled in his own home, the excitement : 
over, he will prove a grave, steady-going man } 
like papa. His business will occupy his aiten- } 


} to young girls. 


consciousness, if such a thing could be, that 
your whole duty lay here, and you had no right 
to look for pleasures beyond?” 

“But Mr. Wardleigh is so different ftom 
papa; and then, I do love papa dearly!” 

‘‘Men are a good deal alike, as you will find. 
A young man is more apt to think of his wife 
first, an old man of himself. My prayer is 
that you never may know solitary hours, or feel 
the pang of what will seem to you neglect.” 

Clyde pouted a little, and repeated the adage 
of being “An old man’s darling.” But ,the 
marriage went on, and she had been very 
happy. 

Some envious, evil genius must have sent her 
She studied 
her husband’s face curiously. It did look worn 
and old—a deep line between the cyes, some 
wrinkles across the forehead, a suggestion of 
hollowness in the cheel:s. 
she had thought him positively handsome—that 
strong, determined, manly beauty, so attractive 
Had he changed? And what if 
her mother was right—if he should come to 
care less for her, as these ‘‘crow’s-feet’” settled 
in the corners of his eyes, and the hair at his 
temples whitencd. : 

It is so easy to make out a case when one is 
in this mood. And now she was fast growing 
unjust, bitter—feeling herself neglected. He 
might leave off five minutes, and say a few kind 
words, or even look up with a smile. Oh! it 
was plain he didn’t care, and she was a weak 
baby to dream such foolish dreams as had been 
hers heretofore. That they were always to be 
so much to each other, no coldness coming up 
between, no petty strife, as she had noticed more 
than once in the lives of others. A scornful 
smile crossed her ripe, red mouth. 

The clock struck the half-hour. 
more than tired now; every nerve felt as if it 
had been rasped; every limb trembled; her 
warm blood seemed turning into bitterness and 
disdain. How could Prescott Wardleigh be so 
stolid and indifferent? 

“‘Good-night!” she said, with a haughty ges- 
ture, and swept out of the room like a queen. 

“Clyde!” 

There was a sort of smothered pain in the 


She was 


Why, a year ago, ; 
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voice, an entreaty, that she remembered long} ghost-stories. This great room, with the weird 
afterward. glimmer of light, rendered the more spectral by 

She was at the door. Clyde Wardleigh pos-} a sense of the moon’s brightness outside, how it 
sessed a nature that was yielding and generous } made her shiver! She sprung out of bed, and 
up to a certain point, then it became ice. She} groped blindly toward the door, as if she had 
had passed the last temperate wave now. and forgotten where it was. Then she bethought 
entered the polar sea. > herself. 

“Qh!” she said, with a dash of bitterness, } Why Prescott Wardleigh would think he had 
‘finish your writing! I am tired and sleepy, } married a baby, if she went down to the library 
and stupid—and the bed is the best place for : pale and trembling. Since his business was of 
me!” } 80 much importance, she would allow him to 

She had left him there a few times before, } pursue it without interruption from her. But, 
but never without a tender kiss; but, did he} oh! how desolate it was! Then she thought of 
care? ’ ’ the dear old home; of the love that had been 

The little feet went proudly up the steps. } lavished upon her; the precious gold that she 
The poise of the head was haughty enough, the i had exchanged for these promises to pay forever 
cheeks flushed to a vivid crimson. She glanced } on demand. She had never dreamed the coffers 
at herself in the mirror, after she had shut the } might be empty, or a note come back protested, 
door of her room. What a strange effect one’s She went to the window and put back the 
own looks have upon one’s self at times! Clyde, ; damask curtain. A flood of silver light seemed 
so brilliant, so self-sufficient in the face, crushed } absolutely to drench the room; it glorified the 
down the throbbing heart, told herself that her } gray ground and hard pavement; it touched up 
mother, with her wider experience, was right, 3 the tall chimneys, the peaks and angles of the 
of course. She could not expect Mr. Wardleigh roofs, and even that great, square, uncouth- 
to play the lover always. This staid, grave, } looking factory down yonder. Years ago, all 
middle-aged man, since he had won her, his } this property, acres on the outskirts of a manu- 
wooing was through with. A pleasant hour, } facturing town, had come into Prescott Ward- 
plenty of money, and ordinary politeness, was} leigh’s possession. Now and then, in a time of 
all she needed—she would make herself content } urgent need, he had sold parcels of it, always 
with it. No one should ever guess she had} at a sacrifice. At length he had come here to 
suffered. Mamma must always believe her} establish himself, built a large hat factory, made 
happy, and perfectly satisfied. ; a settlement of cottages in its vicinity, and be- 

But when her fair head dropped upon the} came one of the rising men. Two years before, 
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pillow, she turned her face over and buried it} his partner, wishing for a change, had sold out , 


in the cool linen; and, although she was so to him, not only the share of the business, but 
strong, the tears would come. Presently a sob } this house, where Clyde had-come to live. It 
shook her with a convulsive shiver—she was fronted on a pretty street, and had quite a 
so wretched, so unutterably lonely with this} range of ground, beside being very convenient ; 
black bitterness tugging at her heart. ; though the prospect at the rear was not so 
Poor Clyde! Don’t smile when I tell you that } charming. 

in fifteen minutes she was soundly asleep, ex-; From the garden a street led straight down to 
hausted nature having asserted itself. It was >the factory. The space immediately around it 
not her usual calm, tranquil slumber; and when, 5 was open. Some old machinery lay piled up on 
after some time, she gave a violent start that} one side, and a little refuse. It looked like a 
awakened her, she sprung up and glanced around } great elephant crouching there—and Clyde's 
in vague terror. There was a little diamond } first impulse was to scream; then something 
spark of light in the burner, just as she had ; caught her eye. 

turned it down, and a deathly, solemn stillness} In the shade, moving about, was a figure, 
pervaded the room. She was not a coward, yet certainly; whether man or beast she could not 
she did tremble with 2 nameless presentiment tell—she could not see distinctly at that dis- 
of impending evil; and then the thought of being ’ tance. It seemed to go backward and forward, 
all alone flashed upon her. It must be nearly} to resolve itself into separate parts, to take 
morning! No! What was that striking—the} strange shapes. She was in a spell of numb 
heavy’ boom of the town-clock. She counted ; terror, and seemed unable to force herself away, 
slowly—twelve. Midnight. When she was a} much as she feared to stay; and with every mo- 
little girl, she used to be frightencd to wake up } tion the figure appeared to become more frightful 
alone in the night, heunted by fragments of? in its writhings and contortions. She strained 
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GUILTY, 
her eyes until they ached, and /her teeth chat- 3 
tered as if with ague—every throbbing pulse 
was chained with nameless fear. 

The thing came out into the bright light. } 
Why, it was a man! How foolish she had been, } 
conjuring up frightful serpents and unheard-of } 
monsters. But what was a man doing there at } ; 
that time of night? He came slowly along with } ; 
his head bowed; then he paused, turned back a ; 








step or two, folded his arms across his chest, 
and stood quite still. 

What odd things.come into one’s mind. See- 
ing the man there, reminded her what her sister, 
Kate, had said of Mr. Wardleigh: ‘He has the 
attitude of Napoleon, but he spoils it by being | 
too tall.” This man had the same attitude, and } 
the resemblance was heightened by the droop } 
of the head; and, for all her fright and lone-} 
liness, a half smile crossed Clyde’s face. 

He came on slowly, straight up the street, out } 
into the bright light. Clyde rubbed her eyes, 
and wondered if she had lost her senses—for 
that man was Prescott Wardleigh! 

It was his own manufactory, to be sure; and 
if he chose to go there at midnight, it was no 
one’s business. But what had he been doing in } 
the shade, writhing and twisting, and walking } 
up and down? For that matter, he had acted } 
strangely all the evening; and this was why } 
he was glad to have her leave him—he had some } 
plans on hand, some mystery, that could not be ; 
explained to her. And then she thought how 
many times husbands, on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, had kept the secret from their wives. 
Business had been very dull all winter; but Mr. 
Wardleigh had gone on manufacturing for the 
sake of his hands. What if he was in some} 
trouble. 

He had reached the garden-gate. Clyde, } 
afraid of being seen, let the curtain drop. The } 
old terror of the room oppressed her, so she } 
turned up the gas, crawled into bed, and list- 
ened. He came in very softly, and went back 
to the library. Clyde’s heart was so softened 
that, if he had come directly to her, she must 
have told her fears, and expressed sorrow for } 
her doubts of him. She wanted him just then; } 
the thought of his being in any sorrow or 
trouble made him so dear. 

Moment after moment passed, intolerably 
long. She grew impatient, then vexed again. 
He did not think her worthy of his confidence; 
he did not want her sympathy nor love. She} 
was a weak little thing—a strong, self-contained 
man like Prescott Wardleigh, would never dream } 
of leaning upon her; he needed some one nearer } 
his cqual in age and experience. Oh! how } 


} ago! 
¢ 


} there was a cry, ‘‘Fire! Fire!” 
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willfully blind she had been when she had 
fancied she might be all to him. 

He came at length. The golden season had 
passed with her—she was hard and cold. She 
did not so much as move a finger to certify her 
wakefulness. He turned off the gas, tumbled 
into bed in an exhausted fashion, and was soon 
asleep, as she could tell by his heavy breathing. 
It seemed to her as if she should never sleep 


again. If morning would only come! Whata 
} wretched, weary night.it had been. 


One! Had all that excitement been crowded 


‘inanhour? A few of such hours would suffice 


to wear the soul out of one. She opened her 
eyes wide and stared around the room. At the 
lower window, on her side, the curtains were 
looped back, leaving an acute angle of glass. 
The moon-rays stole, in arrowy streams, like 


} some giant spear she had read of in fairy-tales. 


While she watched, another tint came in the 
light, a curious, flickering redress, that danced 
about as if endowed with life. She was nervous 
now, to the very verge of hysterics, and ready 
to be frightened at any shadow. Her breath 
came in quick gasps; the lurid light grew 
brighter, until the moonbeams looked pale and 
sick. 

Hark! What was that breaking on the still- 
ness? Three, four, five, six, she counted; then 
she sprung up and rushed to the window in wild 


affright. Yes, there it was just as she hed 


> feared. Gfeat sheets of scarlet flame floating 


up against the sky; forked tongues issuing from 


’ windows, writhing and twisting about. Oh, God! 
» just where Prescott Wardleigh had been an hour 


Ah! yes, at last 
How strangely 


No one seemed to heed it. 


it rang out on this still midnight air. The 
tower-bell, too, gained in strength. Another 
voice took it up. ‘Fire! Fire!” And thena 
man rushed into the street; a watchman’s club 
> sounded on the pavement. 

Clyde sprung to the bed. 
exclaimed, wildly. ‘‘ Prescott!” 

No answer, only the regular, heavy breathing. 
She remembered one night, when he had been 
suffering with neuralgia, he had taken some- 
thing to quiet his nerves, and slept in just this 
fashion. 

“Prescott!” and now she shook him by the 


‘‘Prescott!” she 


} shoulder, ‘‘wake! wake! the factory is on fire!” 


“IT won't give you another dollar, Ralph,” he 
muttered. “I’m making a villain of myself, too.” 
Clyde Wardleigh’s face was frightfully white. 


> Her slender figure swayed to and fro as if she 


would have fallen; her very fect, icly cold, 
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trembled so that she could hardly stand on 
them. She tried to thrust away that horrible 
fear confronting her. 

“Prescott ”’ but now her voice was faint. 

‘What is it?” and he roused himself uncer- 
tainly. ‘Clyde, child 

She would apply another test to this man, who } 
had been the Sir Galahad of her girlish visions. 
Oh! he could not prove so base and recreant! 
for just now there was a wild wish to have un- 
bounded faith in him. §o she took his face be- 
tween her cold hands and turned it around to } 
that fierce leaping light, looked steadfastly into $ 
the eyes. 

‘“‘The factory is on fire.” 

“Good heavens!” he ejaculated. Then a gray, 
haggard look overspread his countenance, the 
eyes were wild with some strange emotion—he 
trembled like # frightened child. 

“Oh, Clyde!” 

He buried his face in her bosom; a sort of 








dry, terrible sob tore him convulsively. Then ‘ 


he sprung up and rushed to the window. 

The fire was making rapid headway. There 
was 2 commotion in the street where the crowd 
was gathering, 


madly those waves of flame leaped into the air, 
reaching right and left with their devouring 
tongues. The wind breezed up freshly, and 
blew off long tatters of flame, to die away in the 
smoky air—a strange, lurid, brilliarft sight, and 
horrible withal. 


‘Wardieigh! Wardleigh!” a hoarse voice } 1} 


shouted, and the door-bell was pulled franti- 
cally. 

Prescott Wardleigh dressed himself in haste, 
and rushed into the street. Mary came down 


frightened, and was admitted to Mrs. Ward- } 


leigh’s room. 

“Oh, ma’am! isn’t it terrible? 
Wardleigh’s place, too!” 

“It is no worse for us, Mary, than it would 
be for hundreds of others,” she said, with curi- 
ous calmness; but in her heart she knew that } 
both she and Prescott Wardleigh had lost some- 
thing that all the gold of India could not re- 
place—she her trust, the holy faith of wifehood ; 
and he, his honor. God help them both! 

““Why you’re cold as ice. Let me put on this } 
wrapper; here’s a shawl, too. I declare, I never 
see any one so like a ghost in all my born days.” 

Clyde suffered the girl to dress her. Then } 
they took their scats at the window. 

Two or three engines had come, but there was 
some difficulty about the water. A shouting and 


And Mr. 


yelling, a crackling and roaring of flame, filling ' 


a confused sound of voices, a} 
tinkle of the distant fire engine-bell. How } 
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all the air around with vivid heat, distinctly felt 


even on this winter night; showers of sparks’ 


$going up against the sky in brilliant wreaths 
;and spires, until the white moon was eclipsed, 
;and the stars dimmed for very shame. Fiercer 
é ‘ and faster, Clyde yielded to the terrible fascina- 
‘tion. It seemed as if she was turning into stone! 
; The engines began to work, increasing the 
noise and confusion. Here and there the flames 
$ wounded, quivered with a more than human an- 
3 guish, and fell into a stream of black, dense 
;smoke. Then began a fierce struggle. Now the 

flame triumphed and rose high with a daring 


front; then the smoke caught at it, dragged it - 


$down, hugged it exultantly in its black arms, 
sand the two struggled in deathly throes. Pre- 
: sently there was a crash. Clyde sprung up as 
?if she too had been struck. Mary caught her 
in her arms just as the poor overstrained na- 
phere gave way, and laid her gently on the bed. 
} Br idget left her post and came to assist. 
; «Please leave me alone,” Clyde said, faintly. 
; “Shut the windows and make it as dark as you 
‘“‘T had better stay, ma’am,” Mary said, gently. 
“No, Mary; thank you. It is kind; but I am 
tired. I want to be alone.” 

So they darkened the room, and went out. 
¢ Clyde closed her eyes. Oh! if she could as 
¢-casily shut away that horrible suspicion! It 

tortured her so. It wrung her heart with in- 

tensest anguish; but there it would stay. She 

had heard of such things before. A month ago 
Mr. Wardleigh had effected a new and larger 
‘ insurance upon the factory. It seemed so mean 
‘and degrading to entertain the thought for a 
: moment; and of the man she loved, the man she 
‘ had believed so grand and noble! 

She fought bravely against the doubt. I think 
she might have convinced herself it had all been 
‘some evil dream, but for her husband’s words 

and manner. A villain!—that was the term he 
had used of himself. His conduct that whole 
‘ evening had been unusual, to say the least. 
After awhile the racket began to die out. She 
é ‘ heard the engines going up the street, the tramp 
of men; the loud talking that grew fainter and 
fainter. Her husband came in and entered the 
; library. There was a stir through the house, 
; faint streaks of light that were not from the 
moon, or the fire. Morning had come. 
; Mary knocked at her door. 
“Mr. Wardleigh’s very anxious about you,” 
she said. ‘Are you well enough to rise?” 
; “Oh, yes! ” 
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Where is he, Mary? 
“On the libriry sofa. He was clean fagged 
out, and hadn’t any more color in his face than 
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there is in that sheet; and the factory’s in ruins. } 
They couldn’t save a thing.” ; 
‘The fire is all out?” ; 
“Yes; the blaze. But it’s smoking and smoul- { 
dering, and all the air is thick with smoke. Such } 


> 


a dreadful sight!” , 
“T’ll come down to breakfast.” . ; 
“Shan’t I help you? You might be weak and } 

faint-like again.” 

“No. I’ve had a long rest.” 
Mary gave a wistful glance, but went her way. ; 

She loved her young mistress dearly. ; 
Clyde rose with an uncertain step; she felt 

as if she had been ill a month. Her head was } 

light, her impulses languid, and her brain a 

chaos. She brushed out her shining hair and 

thrust it in a net; she put on the first wrapper } 
that came to hand, for she had no heart to adorn } 
herself. Then she tottered down stairs. She? 
could not bring her mind to the requisite cour- } 
age for stopping in the library; so she went on } 
straight to the breakfast-room. 

It was some time before her husband joined ° 
her. He came around behind her chair and } 
kissed her tenderly. ; 

“It was too bad to leave you aione,” he said. } 
“Were you much frightened? Mary told me} 
that you fainted.” 

‘It was so dreadful!” 

She did not look up as she spoke. 

“Yes.” His tone seemed almost apathetic. } 

“Two of the cottages caught, but were not much 

damaged, except by water; still, it will be some > 

loss to the poor men. I’m thankful it was no} 
worse.” 
“The factory being insured 
She eaid it slowly, almost choking over every : 
word, governed by some spell stronger than ‘ 

herself. 3 
“IT wish it wasn’t.” 
His voice was strangely hoarse. His hand¥ 

trembled so that he laid down his fork for fear } 


’ 





of dropping it. ; 
“It would be a great loss to you.” ; 
He made no answer. His eyes wandered } 
around vacantly, yet not seeming to care to meet } 
hers. Both felt relieved when the meal ended. ; 
It is so hard for two people to take up daily 3 
life with a dread secret lying between; and it? 
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> and the debris, were one confused mass. 


‘ apart on the corner. 
‘ some time, as well now, perhaps, as to take them 


} the police, advanced a step or two. 
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life with the shadow that had fallen so darkly 
on his! He had meant that her days with him 
should be so bright and happy. He had taken 
her from her pleasant home, and it was his duty 
to shield her from all care and bitterness. No, 
he must bear this alone. 

‘«My darling,” he said, tenderly, “the excite- 
ment of the night has proved too much for you. 
I don’t wonder, for it was a frightful scene. At 
one time I thought the whole street would be in 
a blaze: But the day will be quiet enough, so 


’ I want you to lie down and rest. I must go out; 


but you’ll promise me?” 

“Yes,” she said, wearily. She did not want 
his love or his kindness just then. Once or 
twice a wild thought came over her—if she 
could only go back home. 

The ruins were thronged. Men moved by 
condolence or curiosity ; workmen bewailing the 
event; children and half-grown boys; and not a 
few women from the better class, down to those 


> whose greedy eyes and quick fingers noted every- 


thing they could carry away—poor, miserable 
wretches, driven by a hard and desperate life to 


} dishonest coursgs for the pittance to keep soul 


and body together. 

The broken and blackened walls were still 
standing, jagged at the top; the windows great 
charred holes; the wide, main entrance a ruined 
The roof and the floors had all fallen; 
the shattered machinery, the vats and boilers, 
The 
fire had certainly done its utmost. 

Mr. Wardleigh saw a group of men standing 
He must meet them all 


singly; so he joined them in a sort of lagging 
fashion, that the foreman, Mr. Crane, thought 
very unlike his usual firm step. 

‘“‘Wardleigh’s pretty well cut up about it,” he 
said; ‘‘he looks like a ghost.” 

«“‘Good-morning;” and Mr. Hallock, chief of 
“A bad 
night’s work. We've been discussing it, Ward- 
leigh, and it seems as if it must have been the 
deed of an incendiary. Crane says he was 
through the building at ten o’elock, and every- 
thing was perfectly safe.” 

“Yes. I’m willing to take my oath that it has 





is so easy to misinterpret. Clyde was striving been the work of some villain. It couldn’t have 
for her old faith in her husband, but stumbling } taken fire without help; and it’s the more sin- 
over ruins at every step. She had no confidence ; gular that I should have gone through it so late 
to give, for she would not so cruelly insult him } last night. I don’t always; but I had a couple 
as even to hint at the fear that tore her heart. } of friends at the-house, and I remember it struck 
And he > ten just as we started out. Colby, the book- 

Oh! if he dared to tell her: If it was only | keeper.in Davis’ coal-yard, went through with 
best, or right; but to burden her glad, young } me, for we hadn't finished our talk. Now, if 
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32 GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? 
ONE A RO RRO ARATE LOR OTN OT NTE! 
there was anything smouldering staan a must{ ‘‘No; I was sleeping very soundly. I hada 
have smelt the smoke. I pay particular atten- 3 dull, heavy pain in my head; and before I re 
tion to the fires. I know that place was just as } tired, took a few drops of an opiate.’ I did no 
safe then as Mr. Wardleigh’s own house, and} hear the alarm, and was roused by my wife.” 
that didn’t burn down.” “T was on the spot pretty soon, but the fir 
A strange spasm contracted Mr. Wardleigh’s} was under strong headway. The plan wag 
face, and, as if obeying his first impulse, he } skillfully laid, and, as I said, by no stranger, 
closed his eyes an instant. 3 But, who owed you a grudge?” 
«What do you think of it, Wardleigh?” asked} Mr. Crane turned to Wardleigh. He remem. 
Mr. Hallock. jon afterward the strange expression of hig 
“TI don’t know,” in a sort of absent, irreso-} employer’s face. 
lute way. ‘What motive would a man have ‘About the reward?” suggested Mr. Hallock, 
had?” “‘One can be confident that it was set on fire 
“Very true; but the thing is done. There} You'll offer five hundred at the lowest. I am 
have been several fires lately that I don’t feel} the more anxious, Wardleigh, because I want 
at all satisfied about. For the credit of the city } to see this nefarious marerqeey broken up.” 
I should always use my best efforts, but I have | ‘Make it a thousand;” yet Mr. Wardleigh’s 
a deeper interest still; a fire seems to me a sort} voice was husky and tremulous. 
of cold-blooded murder! It isn’t like burglary,} “Very well. And now I must leave you 
or thieving of any sort, but such a mean, das- : Rely upon my strongest exertions in your be 
tardly crime! I think it would be a good plan } half;” and Chief Hallock bowed himself away. 
to offer a reward,” and Hallock faced Mr. Ward- 3 He took with him a fourth person, who had 
leigh. ‘been an interested spectator—a small, sharp, 
“Yes.” Mr. Wardleigh’s hands clutched each ; shrewd-looking man. The two walked briskly 
other, but his eyes avoided the gaze of the whole $ up into the heart of the city. 
group. 3 « Hallock,” his companion began, presently, 
“Don’t you think it must have been an incen- ; “you consider this Wardleigh above suspicion ?” 
diary?” asked Crane, energetically. 3 “Suspicion!” the other echoed, incredulously, 
“TI don’t wish to accuse any one wrongfully; “Yes; you may know the man thoroughly; 
but I will say that the engineer and fireman are; I saw bien, for the first time, this morning, 
both very careful. I always felt as safe as if I} Here is the fact, that his establishment has 
had the watching of everything; and you, Crane, ; mysteriously taken fire; also, that it was preity 
have been my right-hand man—most reliable? well insured. He lives very near it. Ive been 
and trustworthy. I do not see how an accident watching his face, and I must say, that he looked 
could have occurred.” ’ and acted as if he knew more than he chose to 
“It was no accident; and when I came down, ; reveal,” 
the blaze was all at this end. If it had caught; ‘Dean, you are crazy! Your penetration has 
from the machinery, the southern part would} mislead you this time. There isn’t a man in 
have burned first; and it must have been some ; the city that stands fairer than Mr. Wardleigh! 
one who had the run of the place, for the stock- ? Besides, what motive could he have had? The 
rooms, just what would have burned fastest and? insurance will not cover his loss. No; you're 
freest, were the first to go. It was a plan that} mistaken. I’d answer for Wardleigh as I would 
didn’t hatch in any one’s head on the instant.” ; for my own soul. This winter he has kept his 
“I think I should offer a reward at once. } workmen on, and paid them full wages, while 
These things generally come out sooner or later; other shops have run on half time, and cut the 
but money invariably stimulates people. You’re ; men down to starvation prices.” 
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insured, Wardleigh?” and Hallock turned to him. “Yes; I heard all tnat Crane, his foreman, 
+Yes,” said. They had a large stock on hand, manu- 
“That new insurance was a lucky move,” } faéturing all the time, and selling nothing. 
said Crane, rubbing his hands. ‘You, of all} When the spring trade opens, there will be 
others, ought not to lose for this devil’s work.” new styles—and he might not realize full prices 
A flush passed over Wardleigh’s face. His? for his. These magnanimous deeds are gene 
eyes had a strained, unnatural look, with dark } rally done at a disadvantage. His has brought 
circles underneath, and his fingers seemed to? him in good repute; but men think of something 
be continually grasping at some invisible thing. } besides a good name in this world—that will 
“You were not down here immediately?” > not support you in a large, elegant house. With 
Hallock asked. ; his ready money he can begin over again.” 
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“Dean, your suggestions are abominable! If evidence?” and Hallock gave a cheery, careless 
[did not know you for a sternly upright man, ; laugh. 
[should think you on the high road to villainy.” } ‘Not this morning. Laugh, if you like; but, 
Dean gave a little cynical laugh. if the case was in my hands, I’ll wager that I 
“T’m older than you, my friend, and have used } would have him indicted for arson in less than 
my eyes and my brains to a good purpose. This }a week; unless blind justice, in the shape of 
Wardleigh wasn’t anxious to suspect any one, } George Hallock, interfered.” 
and not specially earnest about a reward. He’d “No; don’t say such a thing, Dean. I have 
never have offered it if you had not persisted. } too much respect for the law to interfere, even 
He was nervous, ill at ease, and had a look in ‘if I could, were it my own brother. But this 
his eye that wasn’t honest, say what you will.” ; seems—pardon me—absolutely foolish.” 
“Remember that he has been roused out s ‘‘Wait a week or so.” 
5 
2 
; 
Q 
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; 








his sleep by a frightful incident. He had been They had reached the Station by this time, 
up in the cold two or three hours, full of anxiety { and the two men parted. There was an uncom- 
and excitement, in the smoke, and heat, and } fortable impression lingering in Hallock’s mind 
noise; and now you expect him to look as fresh } that would not be dismissed. 

and keen as if nothing had happened. I think? ‘Dean’s eyes are so sharp,” he mused, to 
he has a good excuse for being pale and ‘himself; “and when his mind is made up, it’s 


nervous.” $ like the Rock of Gibralter. I wish I had not 
“His foreman didn’t look so.” ‘taken him down there with me; but, after all, 
“Crane is one of your round, solid, swarthy I know Wardleigh too well. Yet he did act 
men, who always look about the samg. Then, } a little strange. The man would be wild to do 


it wasn’t his factory, nor his loss to any great ‘such a déed; and still it must be confessed that 
extent.” Sone meets with some singular things in this 
‘He acted much more as if it was. No, criminal world. Now about the reward. What 
Hallock, you cannot dissuade me,” with a con- a grand detective Deah would make!” and with 
fident nod. that involuntary tribute, Mr. Hallock went about 
‘“‘Shall I get out a warrant for him on your : his business. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





FANCIES IN THE FIRE. 





BY MARIE 8. LADD. 





THERE are changing gleams in the fire's faint light, § Its winding walks and Acacia’s shade, 

While the wind is moaning its song to-night; A soothing spell on my heart have laid. . 
And the darkness hangs, like a mourner’s veil, I see its flowers as they bloomed of yore, 

Mistily, softily, o’er hill and dale, And the fairy figure that floats at the door. 
The flame mounts high from the embers low, 

And the coals are bright’ning to shapes, I know; 
There are flashes of faces, and glances of eyes, 

And traces of figures in shifting dyes. 
A cottage comes up with roof hung high 

With blossoming creepers of crimson dye; 
And the Persian lilac and rose are there, 

And the sweet-brier sweeping the garden-chair. 
I see the wicket that opens wide 

By a lover's hand at eventide ; 


To make it real, as I see it there, 

I would barter my gold, and the name I bear; 
All the ancient honors come to me 

From my proud and noble ancestry. 


On‘a winding road, beneath yon hill, 
That woodbined-cottage is standing still; 
But the anxious eye that watched for me, 
Is a faded leaf in my memory. 
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THE TWO LIVES. 





BY MARY V. SPENCER. 





WaHen life is young and hearts are gay, When hearts no more are young and light, 


Then hope is bright as buds in May. Then life is like a Winter's night. 

Wien ib ts ons ond tenstease re The earth is fair and life is swect, 

Then hope is like the forest sere. But fairer lands the soul shall greot; 

When hearts are young and pleasure high, ; For life on earth is but the way 5 


Then life is like a Summer sky. That leads us to the Heavenly day. 
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WINNIE’S RUSTICATION. 


BY DAISY VENTNOR. 





“Very well! I mean to convince you that I{ Medici, or Powers’ Greek Slave, for any. im 
will be obeyed, Winifred; and as I do not wish $ pression I. should make. She’d go, bless the 
to resort to the extreme measure of forbidding } dear woman, if she could, in March, I verily 
Mr. Elliot Thorne the house, I shall send you} believe. It’s a mercy uncle Pell hasn’t the 
out of New York immediately. Your aunt onal, mania, too, or I should never survive a month 
tie has not gone into the country yet, I believe; 
but you will have sufficient time to pack what 
little you will need, at her residence, in one 
day’s notice. I-shall see Mr. Pell down town 
this morning, and will make all the necessary 
arrangements for you to accompany them. When}; good temper was returning. 
you choose to come to your senses and behave} ‘But, oh, dear!” said she, the clouds growing 
respectably, you may return home—not sooner. } black again! _‘‘What am I to do? It will he per- 
I will have none of that Thorne set coming into } fectly doleful. If aunt Hattie hectors and bothers 
my family—that’s where, I suppose, you would } me, (as she’s sure to do, unless I play “sweet” 
end. Elliot Thorne, indeed! No, young lady, } and bribe her off,) I'll do something outrageous, 
you may try first, as well as last, what crossing } and make every hair of her head stand on end 
your indulgent father is., I have no patience } with horror; flirt with the butler or the groom, 
left, and [ am utterly ashamed of you.” And} if there isn’t another of the masculine persua- 
having thus worked himself into a towering} sion within reach. I'll horrify them out of their 
passion, Mr. Vernam, pere, slammed the door? senses, if they try to put a curb onme. To be 
violently behind him, and left the house. banished, like a ehild, because I have a mind of 

The victin of this tirade, pretty Winnie Ver- my own! If it was any one but Elliot, perhaps 
nam, one of the worst and wickedest little} I might give up and be penitent; but it’s so 
coquettes in New York, stamped her dainty foot, } abominably unjust in papa, that I won’t do it 
and dashed back her chair so hastily, that every } for obstinacy’s sake. ‘And I know perfectly well 
cup on the brédakfast-table was threatened with } why he géts so furious at the bare idea of Elliot's 
immediate annihilation. She had a small tem- } being in love with me. Because, years ago, Mr. 

per of her own, though she was so sweet, win- } Thorne, senior, carried off papa’s first love. Not 
ning, and affectionate, that one never remem-} that I believe papa didn’t love my own dear 








bliss in June; but I confess I don’t see the charm 
of mazching forth on a crusade after the first 
blade of grass, armed with a microscope to find 
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bered the thunder-storms after they were over, mother; but then it’s a trait of the Vernam . 


because the sunshine was so very bright. But’ family never to like to be beaten; and I don’t 
this morning, it must be admitted, that Winnie} propose to be beaten now. After all, I believe 
was in a downright passion, for, breaking into} the hugest lion in the puth is, that Elliot hasn’t 
a torrent of tears, she began marching up and} a long purse of his own. Mr. James Vernam, 
down the room, conducting an animated con-3 you ought to be ashamed of yourself; you are 
versation with herself. just like a great mercenary papa in a novel. 

“Perfectly outrageous!” quoth Miss Winifred. ; And so your poor little daughter must go away 
“The idea of papa’s presuming to think he could } into that horrid, nasty country, where she'll act 
get on without me! A fine, cheerful time he’d } like the veriest witch you ever heard of; and, 


2 


have! Go to the club every evening; or else sit what’s more to the purpose, she shall have her 
and smoke in the. drawing-room, and spoil all} own dear, handsome Elliot in the end—there!” 
my lace curtains, if I am not here to keep him After this tempest, Miss Winnie took herself 
in order. And to send me into the country at} off into her own room, and sitting down, pro- 
this season—ugh!” with a glance at the pouring } ceeded to think the whole matter out calmly. 
rain without. “I'll get sick, I know I shall. If} What her conclusions were time will show; but 
I could only persuade aunt Hattie to wait until’ she looked wicked enough for any piece éf mis- 
the middle of May—but, dear me! I can’t. When } chief, as she sat down at her desk and indited a 


she gets her face set in the direction of Wood- } dainty epistle. Now, because my pet Winnie 
cliffe, I might as yell taik 
34 


to the Venus di’ got into a rage, you need not call her names, or 


in such crazy company. The country may be: 


it!” and here Winnie’s laugh showed that her 
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suppose she was anything but a very bewitching } 


girl. She wasn’t a bit “fast,” though she did } 


no end of mischievous things; and flirting, I do {and her bag into another. 


“What a day, aunt Hattie,” said Winnie, 
: brightly, as she tossed her shawl into one seat, 
“T don’t know that 


believe, she couldn’t help. Why, dear me! she’d } it will be especially agreeable to you to have me 


coquetted from the time she was four years old, 
when she used to play off airs and graces to such 
an unheard-of extent, that all the maiden aunts 
of the family wagged their heads and declared 
she was “going to destruction.” She had flirted 
dreadfully that winter; but nobody who found ° 
fault with her for doing so, ever paused to reflect 
that the ¢hild had no mother to look after her. 
Mrs. Vernam had died when Winnie was very 


:youmg, and her father’s bringing up had been 


anything but judicious. Petting her one instant, 
and lecturing her the next; but loving her, as 
she knew, better than any earthly thing all the 
while. 


faults, those of education and circumstance. So 


Elliot Thorne thought; and he was the only mor- 


tal to. whom Winnie’s will had ever succumbed. 
She loved him all the more for being her master, 


" sans donte, but she contrived to plague and tease } 


him sorely most of the time, notwithstanding. 
When Mr. Vernam came home that evening, he 


was evidently rather sorry for his outburst of | 


the morning. Winnie met him at the door, beau- 
tifully dressed, as usual; and the dining-room 
looked all the cozier for the dreary storm out- 
side. 
up so soon. 


fully intended to make her feel the weight of his 


displeasure. So he told Winnie, after awhile, that ; 


her aunt was ready to start in the morning train. 


“IT suppose aunt Hattie will go just the same ; 


whether it pours or not,” said Winnie, very de- 


murely. 


the inclemency of the season. At what hour 
does my aunt and household start?” 

“At half-past eleven,” 
rather sharply, being on the verge of a smile, 
however, at Winnie’s sly rap at her aunt’s pet 
hobby. “You had better order the carriage 


early, for I shall not wait up town, as you will | 


find all the party at the depot.” 
“Very .well, sir,” answered Miss Winifred, 
and dismissed the subject. 


good, that her papa ought to have known she 


must be meditating some crowning act of wick- ; 


edness. But he didn’t—poor man! 
About eleven o’clock next day, Winnie Ver- 
nam sprung out of her carriage at the Thirtieth 


street depot, and on entering the room, found } g 


her aunt already there. 
y 


Winnie’s virtues were all her own—her } 


But Mr. Vernam had no intention of going } 
Hie was more seriously angry than : 
he ever had been with his pretty daughter, and ; 


“J think I had better provide myself ‘ 
with a great-coat and mittens, to guard against ; 


said Mr. Vernam, } 


For the rest of the § 
evening she was so preternaturally sweet and ‘ 


added to your family before you are at all set- 
tled at Woodcliffe; but you know what papa is 
when he takes a crochet into his head; and per- 
haps I can help you some—in the garden!” and 


Pris looked wicked. Mrs. Pell laughed out- 


right. 

“You in my garden, Winnie!” said she. 
‘‘«What horrible plot have you against the well- 
’being of my flower-beds? You small heretic! 
who can scarcely tell seeds from onions, pre- 
tending to want to help me, or my gardener 
? either. Winnie, Winnie! you are getting sadly 
‘naughty. From your uncle William’s account, 
your father is in an immense state of wrath, 
Sand I am afraid you feel as if you were going 
to be banished. You needn’t—for Woodcliffe is 

’ lovely at this season.” 
$ For just a moment Winnie thought she would 
}make a clean breast of it, and tell the whole 
‘8 story. She was very fond of her aunt, and 
Sas 1any a scrape had she gotien out of by Mrs. 
Pell’s assistance. But the temptation of teach- 
{ing papa a lesson was too much for her mis- 
} chief-loving brain, so she shook her head with 
$a little sigh. Mrs. Pell was a very charming 
> woman; but she had one pet hobby, and there 
‘ were times when, fairly mounted upon its back, 
it almost ran away with her. This hobby was 
‘the country, where she would gladly have lived 
all the year round. So, having started her upon 
‘ the subject comfortably, Winnie knew it bade 
fair to last until they reached their destination, 
‘and she immediately contrived a diversion. ‘I 
declare, I forgot the children,” said Miss Win- 
“What a great fellow Bertie is 
Come here, pet, and 


nie, artfully. 
; growing; and little Lulu. 
’ kiss cousin Winnie.” 

They were lovely children—there was no flat- 
tery in saying so; and they numbered three. 
Two boys, Bertie and Gus, aged respectively 
; fifteen and twelve; and a little fairy sister, with 
long, yellow curls, and a sunny smile that was 
{ like Winnie’s own. Bertie always had an im- 
‘mense admiration for his pretty cousin; and 
although he was just attaining the interesting 
stage known as hobble-de-hoyhood, he struggled 
‘ valiantly with his aversion to being kissed, and 
; submitted to Winnie’s embrace. She flashed a 
’ wicked little smile at him, as she bent down 
‘ over her bag, and said, in an undertone, 
; «J know you're enchanted at the prospect of 
going to Woodcliffe, Bertie.” 

‘Ah, ha!” with 9 saucy smile, ‘i was positive 
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you weren’t going of your own free will! Father 
and mcther were awfully mysterious about it. 
I say, Winnie, you’ll tell me the secret, won’t 
you?” But Winnie pounced at her shawl, and 
shook her head at him; so Bertie turned his 
attention to his mother. 

“If you want good seats, mamma,” said he, 
“you might as well start now. I think the car 
will be open by the time we get on the platform,” 
and marching on in front of them, Bertie paused 
at the door for Winnie. Now, the instant that 
Mrs. Pell’s back was conveniently turned, an ex- 
eeedingly handsome man, who had been lounging 
against a window, moved quickly along and met 
Miss Winnie just at the threshold. Then a mys- 


terious little by-play came off, with great credit } 
$they were at dinner, afterward, Bertie had de- 


to the actors. Winnie, with a sudden start, 


watching me.” Bertie got very red and uncom- 
fortable. 

“Oh, Winnie!” said he, in a much injured 
tone, “I didn’t think of watching you. I’m not 
a mean fellow,” indignantly; ‘and I don’t like 
watching girls, anyway. But, don’t you remem- 
ber Christmas-day, Winnie, and our walk up the 
avenue after service? I’ve seen that fellow be- 





fore, even if mamma hasn’t; and I shan’t tell” 


tales of you, or Mr. Thorne.” 

Winnie darted her small hand acriss his lips 
in an agony of fright, lest aunt Hattie had heard 
the incautious tones. To be sure, Elliat had 


joined them on Christmas-day, and by one or” 


two judiciously-turned sentences, made Bertié 
his devoted admirer; so much so, that when 


dropped her shawl, and the inevitable result of } manded ‘that gentleman’s name” so loudly, that 


her carelessness was, that the handsome stranger 
stepped upon her dress. Off went his hat in- 
stantly. 

‘«‘A thousand pardons, madam,” he ejaculated, 
stooping to lift the shawl from the ground; then, 
in the lowest of whispers, the impudent fellow 
said, looking straight into her laughing eyes, 
“All right!” and Winnie tripped out on the 
platform. Nobody had been the wiser for this 
small incident except wide-awake Master Bertie; 
and he only waited until they were fairly seated 
in the car before springing a mine upon Winnie. 

“Winnie,” said he, saucily, as he dropped into 
a seat at her side behind his mother, “don’t you 
want my Harpers’ to read your note in?” Win- 
nie turned scarlet. 

“My note!” with a gasp of dismay at this 
dreadful boy’s precocious sharpness. ‘What 
are you talking about, Bertie?” 


“Why, the note that gentleman handed you } 
just now when he picked up your shawl,” said did 1? 





she had to give him a violent pinch to silence the 
malapropos remark. How silly of her te have 
forgotten all about it. There was nothing for 


it, of course, but to coax Bertie over, and so she 


shot a glance at his indignant face that was 
veritable sunshine. 

“‘Now don’t be cross,” said she, winningly. 
“Of course it was Mr. Thorne; and as we are 
very great friends, there is no harm in his 
giving me a note, isthere? And, Bertie, I think 
you are old enough to keep a secret, so I am 
going to tell you one. I’m regularly banished, 
sent off in disgrace, under aunt Hattie’s guar- 
dianship, until I—I—until Mr. Thorne goes off 
and devotes himself to some other young lady. 


‘Isn't it dreadful of papa? I’m‘a perfect martyr, 


Bertie, and you will have to be my cavalier, and 
amuse me at Woodcliffe. You ought to like Mr. 
Thorne, for he was quite struck with you. I 
never told you what he said to me about you, 
I don’t tell you now to make you vain, 


he, with much demureness, as if it was the most § $ but because everybody likes a compliment now 


commonplace thing in the world for strange } 
young men to deliver notes to pretty girls. 
“You did that very cleverly, Winnie, upon my 
word; only, next time, don’t shove it into your 
pocket in such a hurry.” 

Winnie burst into a perfect peal of laughter. 
It was irresistibly funny to be addressed in this 
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‘ and then. However, Mr. Thorne said to me, the 
next time I met him after our walk, ‘What a 
fine, gentlemanly little fellow that cousin of 
yours is. I’m surprised to hear he is only 
fifteen.’ And really, Bertie, you do appear 


$ much older than you really are.” 


Winnie was improving. It would have done 


patronizing, manish style, by an enfant terrible } you good to see the innocent way in which the 


of such tender years. Vexed as she was at his 
discovery, and excessively annoyed at having to 


artful little intrigant poured forth that torrent of 
words, knowing perfectly well, all the time, that 


make him a party to her plotting, the ludicrous- ; her climax in regard to age, would be almost 


ness of the detection was too much for her. 
“T own up,” said she, with dancing eyes; 


irresistible to hobble-de-hoyhood at this stage. 
But Bertie was nearly as clever as she was; for 
if he swallowed the bait, he certainly did it 


not to mention that small transaction to your $ coolly. 
“All right, Winnie!” said he; ‘‘much obliged 
I liked him, too; and I hear 


mother. 
you dreadful boy! 


3 
‘‘and I must place yowupon your honor, Bertie, 
i 


And now, none of your sly jokes, | 
I’m astonished at you for} to Mr. Thorne. 
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he’s a mighty nice sort of a fellow. So uncle 
James banished you, did he? . Never mind, he’ll 
get tired before long, and I don’t believe you 
care much; at least you don’t look as if you did. 
I know how to hold my tongue—ask the fellows 
at Charlier’s if I don’t. Got into the biggest 
kind of a scrape there once, about a game of 
ericket-——” 

‘«‘ Winnie, dear,” interrupted Mrs. Pell, ‘ won’t 
you change seats with Gus for awhile, and let 
the boys sit together? I want to ask you avout 
Anna Lyle’s engagement; I hear it’s actually 
broken off.” 

Bertie looked disgusted; but Winnie, of course, 
yadved, in obedience to her aunt’s request; and } 
the tide of small-talk that immediately set in, 
lasted the ladies until their arrival at the station 
near Woodcliffe. Mrs. Pell’s carriage and ser- § 
yants were waiting for them; and they picked } 





Winnie made herself so bright and droll that, 
somehow, she half forgot the storm outside in 
her efforts to entertain her aunt. As for Bertie, 
he was swelling with importance at the posses- 
sion of Winnie’s secret, and admiring his pretty 
cousin more than ever, now that a man of 
Elliot Thorne’s prestige had become so devoted 
as to cause her banishment into the rural dis- 
tricts. And he amused himself with: weaving 
quite a little romance out of it all, and wondered 
whether Winnie would get out of the seconds 
story window, and run off with Mr. Thorne 
while she was at Woodcliffe. But, as he eyed 
her across the table, Master Bertie came to the 
shrewd conclusion that Winnie would do nothing 
of that sort. ‘‘She’s just like all the girls,” 
cogitated the embryo cynic, “and will want a 
big fuss of a wedding. Anyhow, she’d look a 
heap better than most of ’em, all dressed up in 


. their way along, by the aid of friendly umbrellas, i white. I'll have a new suit, and. lilac—no, 


and finally got packed into the carriage, the $ straw-colored gloves for the wedding; the same 
maid bestowing herself in the ladies’-room, to ’ shade Mr. Thorne wore Christmas-day;” but 


be sent for afterward. Woodcliffe was a lovely ; 
place in summer-time, and no one appreciated 
it more than Winnie; but it must be confessed } 
that it looked utterly dismal to her that day as 
they drove up the avenue. In the first place, 
the cold rain was not particularly cheering; and 





country, is rarely agreeable. The house stood 
in the center of a handsome grove; but as the 
trees were chiefly oaks, of course, there was 
scarcely a° bud to be seen on them. As for 
grass—— ‘‘Well!” thought Winnie, “aunt 
Hattie’s faith is certainly beautiful to witness! 
It’s assuredly the evidence of things unseen; 





just here Master Bertie caught Winnie looking 
very significantly at him, and colored guiltily as 
he helped himself bountifully to marmalade. 
The next morning, when Winnie opened her 
eyes, the first use she made of them was to 
ascertain the state of the weather. Yes! it was 


dogmatic fashion imaginable. 

««Let’s make the best of it,” thought Winnie, 
philosophically, as she began her toilet. “I 
can’t, decently, suggest going over to Irvington 
so soon, and, therefore, I shall make myself 
lovely to aunt Hattie. i wonder how it would 
do to get sick? Then they'd have to send for the 


.in our northern climate, early April, in he pouring, in fact, in the most dismal, 
3 





for I venture to bet that she’ll assert it’s lovely : doctor.” 

to behold, something green out here.” Andi So down she came, blithe as ever; and, after 
Winnie’s wicked smile came dancing up as her } breakfast, Mrs. Pell rewarded her by leaving 
aunt exclaimed, her to her own devices. Winnie practiced for 

“Isn’t it delightful? Yes, you saucy child, an hour, worked on her chair until she was 
it is pleasant to me, even in thisrain. So much } tired, and then sat down on the floor and played 
better than that cramped up city, where I always Sat doll’s-houses with Lulu. But when, at the 
feel as if I couldn’t breathe, shut up in brick } conclusion of these numerous endeavors to kill 
walls. I wonder if there are any anemones? } time, she drew out her watch, she gave a de- 
How finely the turf begins to look. See, Bertie, } spairing sigh to find that it was only twelve 
your new croquet-ground is all in order.” o’clock. 

Winnie dutifully smothered her smile, and, “Oh! these horrible country-days!” sighed 
after springing out of the carriage, assisted in} poor Winnie. ‘It’s enough to craze anybody to 
conducting Lulu and the numerous bundles into $ look at the prospect of this for a month! I vow, 
the hall. Then they all went up stairs. To her} if papa doesn’t relent, I’ll do something out- 
great relief, Winnie received her trunk in the } rageous to-morrow.” Then she wandered, rest- 
space of half an hour; and after dragging out a $ lessly, from room to room, and finally dashed up 
few things, and arranging a drawer, she laid } stairs to boot and cloak herself, determined to 
hands on an elaborate efiair which she was i sally forth and explore: the premises. Bertie 
working, and posted herself in the library. ¢ was out, and she didn’t see why she shouldn’t go 
Mrs. Pell joined her at the lunch-table; and { too; besides, anything was better than standing 
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at the window and watching that dismal, un 
ceasing rain. The first gust of wind, as she 
set her foot outside the door, nearly took her 
breath away; and finding that it was useless to 
struggle with an umbrella, she coolly put it 
down, and ran on without it. First, she visited 
the garden, then the stables, where she made 
the acquaintance of John, the coachman, and 
‘‘Buttows,’ a funny little specimen of a tiger, 
who was, ‘according to Bertie, ‘“‘a small, but 
dark African, with a pushed-up nose!” I must 
state that Button’s lawful name was Jehoshaphat; 
but that being utterly unmanagable for every- 
day use, Mrs. Pell has simplified. matters by 
styling him “Buttons,” which pleased him tre- 
mendously. 

Winnie marched round the stable with John, 
complimented his grays, and then went to look 
at the pony, ‘‘Robin Hood,” whose mission in 
life at present was to trot along before Mrs. 
Pell’s pretty phzeton, while Buttons sat solemnly 
erect in the tiger’s seat. Winnie inspected the 
pheton narrowly. 

“Do you like to go out in this carriage, 
Buttons?” said she. 

**Reckon I does, Missie,’”’ said Buttons, with 
a wonderful grin, that displayed all his ivories. 
“T’se got a new hat, too. Golly! what a cock- 
ade? Beats John’s, eh! ole feller?” 

Dignified John looked volumes of disgust. 

“T suppose Robin Hood is perfectly gentle, 
John?” continued Miss Winnie. ‘I haven't 
heard auntie say that he had any tricks. But 
she hasn’t driven him in some time.” 

“No, Miss Vernam,” said John. ‘Master 
Bertie took the phay’ton out several times in 
the Park before we left town; but Mrs. Pell 
hasn’t driven since last summer. Yes, ma’am, 
Robin’s gentle, he is; but he’s mainly odd about 
one thing. He won’t never let anybody take 
out their pocket-handkercher.” 

“What?” said Winnie. 

“Your handkercher, Miss. If he sees any- 
thing white flying round behind him, he’ll bolt. 
Master Bertie, I believe, did it to tease him first, 
and now Robin Hood won’t stand it, nohow. I 
had to tell Mrs. Pell of it last summer; for, ex- 
cept that, he’s quiet enough, and looks fine be- 
fore the phay’ton.” 

Winnie mused for a moment. 

“The first day that it’s fine, I shall take the 
pheeton out, John. Be sure and wear the new 





a PO 


hat and cockade, Buttons, and I'll drive you over 
to Irvington to display it;” and with a little, low 
laugh, full of mischief, Winnie started off for 
the house. But her passage was not uninter- 
Have you ever lived in 


rupted, by any means. 








the country, gentle reader, and if so, have you 
evershappened to he the unlucky possessor of a. 
pugnacious turkey? Then you can appreciate 
Winnie’s predicament; for, at Woodcliffe, there 
was a particularly dreadful bird of that species, 


whose sole delight seemed to be in attacking any 


one who crossed his pathway. Winnie was not 
aware of his peculiarities, so she advanced 
boldly upon the enemy’s camping-ground. 
“Gobble! gobble!” quoth the turkey, ruffling 
up his feathers, and executing a side movement, 
crescendo, 
“You horrid monster!” said Winnie, making 


$a face at him, which was certainly uneivil on_ 


‘ her part; and Mr. Turkey resented it ageo: 


; ingly, by growing violently red, and drawing 


3 very inconveniently close to the intruder. Ne 
; Winnie didn’t want to run for two reasons; in 
$ the first place she was undoubtedly plucky; and 


; secondly, she caught a glimpse of her aunt and , 
’ Lulu standing laughing in the drawing-room, 
But, on the other hand, it was rdining , 


; window. 
; very hard, and blowing, too; she was sufficiently 
}wet already, and the ‘nasty beast!” as she 
§ politely termed him, might jump on her back if 
{she turned round; so Winnie seized her um- 
}brella in both hands, and bestowed a vigorous 
} whack upon the belligerently-disposed turkey. 
’ Not a bit of it! He only got madder, and drew 
’ nearer, gobbling at a rate that ,was perfectly 
: deafening. Down came Winnie’s umbrella on 
: his side; and this time—crack! the handle broke 
3 short off. There was no help for it; she actually 
’ fled, fast as her feet could carry her, Mr. Turkey 
‘in hot pursuit—and a fine race they had of it, 
Sover the wet, slippery ground, until Winnie 
reached the piazza, fairly bursting with laughter 
at the entire performance. 

«Aunt Hattie! Aunt Hattie!” cried she, 
standing dripping with rain before Mrs. Pell, 
“such inhuman treatment I never experienced. 
‘ Not only banished my beloved New York, but 
forced to endure two days of dreary rain in a 
country-house, beset by fearful monsters; and 
; then to stand and laugh at my utter and igno- 
‘minious defeat. Aunt Hattie, I’m ashamed of 
; you!” 

‘“‘Winnie wun!” cried Lulu, dancing in front 
of her, ‘‘’cause Wufus gobble!” 

“That’s what we christened him,” laughed 
3 Mrs. Pell. ‘Your uncle always calls the turkey, 
; Rufus. ‘He’s a nuisance, I’m aware, my dear; 
} get your uncle to poison him.” 

“T’d hang him!” quoth Winnie, indignantly, 
{as she marched off up stairs to change her wet 
‘ clothing. 

$ It must be confessed that, for the next three 
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days, Woodcliffe was perfectly doleful. Poor { timidly, for, to do Mrs. Pell justice, this sort of 
little Winnie did her best—for she was one of} espionage was very distasteful to her; and, more- 
those unlucky mortals upon whom the state of over, she had a wholesome dread of the before- 
the atmosphere has a corresponding effect; and } mentioned “tempers,” which she knew Winnie 





did every thing she could think of to occupy and } 
amuse herself; but the absence of any intelli- 


dimax of despair. So, the third night, as} 
Winnie popped out her candle and jumped into 
bed, she ejaculated the following mysterious 
sentence: 


my coup de jarnac in good, solemn earnest.” 

Although the sun did not shine the next morn- 
ing, the day began without a shower; a fact 
upon which Miss Winnie congratulated herself, 
as she ran down into the breakfast-room, a few 
minutes after the bell had rang. 

“No rain this morning, Winnie,” said Mr. 
Pell, asshe entered; ‘a negative sort of weather, 
that renders the prospect dubious. How do you } 
propose to amuse yourself to-day?” 

“What are you going to busy yourself about, 
suntie,” asked Winnie, evading her uncle’s 
question in true Yankee fashion. 

«“T shall have such a nice time in the garden,” 
said Mrs, Pell, pouring out the coffee in a busi- 
ness-like manner, as if she felt the responsibility 


planting seeds, Winnie. I shall hold council 
with the gardener immediately-after breakfast, 
and if it does not rain, I shall be in the garden 
and conservatories all day.” 

“I’m going to town,” said Bertie, winking at 
his cousin slyly. 





you waited one the end of the week before 

going again.” 

“Uncle,” said Winnie, in her most coaxing 
nner, ‘‘won’t you take me to town with you 

Mhis morning? I pine for some shopping with 

a feminine longing that you can’t appreciate.” 

“Perhaps I can,” said Mrs. Pell, with a quiet 
sarcasm, that made Winnie’s cheek glow like a 
rose. Mr. Pell looked somewhat embarrassed. 

“Isn’t it rather damp?” said he, hesitating, 

ith a glance at his wife across the table. She 
came immediately to his assistance. 

“I don’t think it’s best for you to try it, Win- 
nie. We'll talk it over after breakfast,” and } 
she looked significantly at the children; a look } 
hat shrewd Master Bertie caught in saidepis-| 

ge, and interpreted correctly. .So, when they 


l rose from the table, Mrs. Pell detained Win- ; 


gence from Mr. Elliot Thorne was her crowning } 


“I’m tired out! and to-morrow I'll execute } 3 


resting on her shoulders; ‘a capital day for} 


‘Not to-day, Bertie,” interpolated his father. } 
“You were down yesterday, and I would rather } 





it rained—oh! dear me! how it rained! She was somewhat addicted to under provocation. 


“T hope you did not think it ungracious in me 
} or your uncle to object in that way to your going 
} to New York; but you must be aware tk yf, your 
; father said especially that he wished ” mu to stay 
} here, and I am afraid he would be displeased if 
you came to town so soon. It will blow over in 
; a little while, Winnie, for I am sure you are a 
} sensible girl, and wouldn’t disobey your father. 
; Besides, what is the use of it? Mr. Thorne may 
} be a very nice 4 

“Stop, if you please, aunt Hattie,” said Win- 
nie, with a dangerous sparkle of her eyes, “we 
won’t discuss that branch of the subject.” 

“T am sorry I can’t tell you to go to the city, 
if you want to,” said Mrs. Pell, after a pause. 
“I suppose it is dismal for you here. Would 
you like the pheton? The roads are muddy, 
} but I think it might be variety to try it. If you 
; want it, order it at any time; and, if you care 
§ 
; 





Orne 


? for his company, I know Bertie will be glad to 
accompany you.” Winnie’s face cleared, and, 
to her aunt’s relief, she brightened up instantly. 
“T should like it ever so much, auntie, in 
} about two hours. Bertie can go, of course, and 
} we'll drive over to Irvington.” 
3 This weighty matter being arranged, Winnie 
; went off up stairs, and amused herself by writing 





various letters until the phaseton came to the 
It was an exceedingly pretty turn out, 
complete as possible; and Buttons grinned in 
his most irresistible manner as Winnie came 
down the steps. The little witch looked so 
wickedly pretty in the daintiest of gray dresses, 
; with long, gray plumes, tipped with scarlet, on 
her hat; and Bertie told her so as they drove off 
; down the avenue. 

2 “You get yourself up with a stunning eye to 


door. 





} effect, Win,” said he, admiringly. ‘Who are 
3 you going to ‘smash’ to-day? Mr. , you 
; know, ought to see that hat. He’d like it.’’’ 


} Undoubtedly; when he sees it,” said Win- 
$ nie, laughing. ‘But you heard what your father 
} and mother said about my going to town, didn’t 
you?” 

“It’s a shame!” ejaculated Winnie’s champion, 
indignantly. 
} «Never mind,” she retorted, consolingly, as 
} they drove out of the gate. “I'll turn tables on 
papa yet, and before very long, too.” 

After this they drove along in silence for som¢ 
little time, Robin Hood doing his very best, 





lie. ‘Wait a moment, dear,” said she, a little} althovgh it was shockingly muddy. The few 
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vehicles that they did meet turned out politely “Good heavens! is the young lady injured?” 
for the little pheeton; and Winnie thought that, Bertie looked up. The intruder was evidently 
upon the whole, the pony was behaving much} the occupant of the vacant gig now standing 
better than she had hoped he would—so she} upon the road; and as Winnie opened her eyes 
began to play tricks with him. First, she; upon him, she came near fainting in sober ear 
tickled his ears with her whip, a performance} nest, whereas, the first attempt had been only 
that Robin Hood decidedly resented. Then she} bit of good acting for Bertie’s benefit. 
checked him suddenly while at full trot, and ““My brandy flask, quick! out of the gig,” 
when he amiably brought up short, she whipped } said the stranger; and as Bertie got a full view 
him to make him go on. In fact, Robin-Hood,} of his face, he actually dropped Winnie and 
though a very good-natured animal in general, } ejaculated, 
became intensely aggravated; and neither Ber- ““Why, Mr. ——” but he got no further, for 
tie or Buttons were any the wiser for the cause } Winnie fainted outright. 
of his ill-temper. She didn’t quite dare to try Between them they made a mess of it. Bertie 
what effect the production of her handkerchief} rushed for the brandy in hot haste, and the 
might accomplish, for she really did not want} stranger took Winnie up in his arms and kissed 
to be run away with; though her naughty brain ; her passionately, as if that was the special re- 
was fully bent on an upset, so she began to look }.medy for fainting fits! En parenthese, at the 
round for a comfortably muddy place for the} precise moment when this dose was applied, 
catastrophc—and fate conspired to help es Buttons had picked himself up on the opposite 
wicked schemes; for just in front of them, per-} side, and was standing with Robin Hood be- 
haps a quarter of a mile off, a gig was decting; tween himself and the performers of this panto- 
rapidly along, and Winnie resolved that she} mime, so the transaction passed off successfully, 
would try to pass it. and privately. Just as she was becoming con- 
‘“<Bertiec,” said she, at last giving Robin Hood 3 scious again, Bertie arrived upon the scene with 
his head, and going at a pace that would have } the brandy, and, of course, they poured most of 
terrified his mistress out of her senses, ‘“‘do} the stimulant down the neck of Winnie’s dress 
you see that old gig? Let’s pass it.” instead of her mouth. And what she did get 
‘Look out,” said he, “the road is rather nar-} half strangled her; so she sat up, and, between 
row here. I would not try it, if I were you.” } choking and laughing, was very near the hys- 
‘Oh! I guess we can do it,” said Winnie—and } terics. 
she did, with vengeance! Past it, but not quite;; How upon earth!” she began, looking up 
for, tightening up the reins to break the speed, } into Elliot Thorne’s face. 
Winnie drove just a little too far on the downward “You upset,” said he, gravely, with a wicked 
side of the road. A crash! a shout from Bertie; } look in his eyes. ‘‘Master Pell, I believe? I 
a howl from Buttons—and over went the pheton 3 am Dr. Jones, the new assistant of Dr. Germaine; 
and its entire company. Now, I am aware that; and I am very fortunate in being on hand to 
Miss Winnie deserved pretty severe punishment } assist you. Are you really hurt?” very anxiously, 
for her wickedness; but, like many sinners, she } as Winnie grew pale again. 
did not receive it on the spot. Over went the “I think I’ve done something to my left 
pheeton, sans donte; but the much persecuted $ wrist,” said she, springing on her feet, all her 
Robin Hood being a remarkably well-disposed } fun and mischief restored by the sight of her 
horse, and. of a forgiving disposition, did not} lover. But there was something the matter with 
run away, or drag the carriage over anybody; } the pretty little wrist, for as the “doctor” took 
but having pranced for a moment, stood still, } it gently in his hand, he saw that it was badly 
evidently in utter amazement at his own per-} sprained. ? 
formances. Bertie, being upon the downward “You have sprained it,” said he; “I am 
side, rolled off into a promising ditch to keep} afraid, badly. Will you let me drive you home 
Winnie company; while Buttons clung so desper-} in my gig? I think it would be the best plan; 
ately to his seat that his sole injury was two or } then I can bandage it for you myself.” 
three severe bumps, which, coming on his woolly Bertie had by this time recovered his tongue 
pate, did him no harm whatever. But Winnie! } and his wits. 
She lay perfectly still, which terrified poor Ber-} “Very well, doctor,” said the enfant terribly 
tie out of his senses; and as he started to pick } with emphasis, and looking as if he enjoyed the 
her up, two exclamations chimed at once upon } joke thoroughly, <‘‘I’ll drive the phxton home, 
her ears. and take care of Buttons; but you had better go 
‘Winnie, darling, you’re not hurt! and——” } on first, or my mother would be alarmed. Oh! 
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I forgot—I beg your pardon—my cousin, Miss {turned into the gate at Woodcliffe, they came 

Vernam, doctor. Ah! I think you said Jones?” ;suddenly upon Mrs. Pell walking out of the 
It was impossible for Mr. Thorne not to smile }lodge-door. Of course, they stopped. 

at this piece of impudence; but he leaned over ‘Don’t be frightened, aunt Hattie,” said Win- 


and spoke in Bertie’s ear before driving off. nie; “‘but we had an upset.” 
“I see I can trust you. Keep quiet about it, { “Bertie!” cried poor Mrs. Pell. 
and trust me to do nothing unbecoming a gentle- “Is all right, and coming on behind in the 





- pheton. Luckily this gentleman (Dr. Jones, my 
aunt, Mrs. Pell,) was near us at the time, and as 


I’ve hurt my wrist, he has been kind enough to 


man. 
“Have pity upon my curiosity, Elliot,” said 
Winnie, as they drove rapidly off. ‘You've 
frightened me nearly out of my senses by ap- § bring me home to bandage it.” 
pearing so suddenly—like a hero in a novel!” “My dearest child,” said her aunt, perfectly 
Mr. Thorne smiled down at her eager face. $ pale with terror. ‘Are you quite sure that you 
“When you wrote me that you were going to } are not more hurt than that? No, don’t get out 
be banished New York, Winnie, I laid my plans, { here; I will walk along with you to the house. 
as I told you, for coming to Irvington to make ; What a mercy you were not killed! I am much 
my old uncle, Dr. Germaine, a visit. But I cer- { obliged to you, sir,” this to the “doctor,” with 
tainly had not the remotest intention of trans- {much empressement; “my niece, I fear, is more 
forming myself into a physician; at least, no { injured than she is willing to allow.” 


more than you had of being my patient.” “I think not, madam,” said that gentleman, 
“Ah!” said she, penitently, “I upset on pur- ; politely, as he assisted Winnie out at the porte 
pose, Elliot.” ; cochere. ‘May I trouble you for some soft linen 


“Good heavens, child!” he interrupted, ‘are ; and oil silk?” 
you gone crazy? You might have been seriously But this ruse to despatch Mrs. Pell from the 
injured.” room was of no avail, as she immediately rang 
“T’m sorry,” said she, demurely; “but, oh, ‘the bell for her maid, and sent her for the ne- 
Elliot! I wanted to see the doctor, and coax him } cessary articles. It was no more than two such 
for news of you; and I couldn’t get sick—I assure } base conspirators deserved, and they shot a tele- 
you I tried in every possible way. I went out } graphic sign of amusement behind her. As soon 
in the rain and got wet to the skin—a perform- ; as the linen arrived, “Dr. Jones” proceeded to 
ance that, in New York, would have given me } bandage Winnie’s wrist. It was such a pretty 
my death, probably; but had no effect whatever ; wrist, even though badly swollen; and I must 
in this dreadful place. I’ve slept with the win- {say the doctor took an unnecessary length of 
dow open for three nights, and woke up each ‘time to arrange it. Like Lester Wallack, in the 
morning without a sign of a sore throat. The} play of “Rosedale,” he ‘rather liked this!’ 
only thing left was to hurt myself—and you say ; Winnie laid her hand so confidingly in his, and 
I've accomplished that. I’ve been so ennuyec, ; looked so beseechingly into his eyes, when he 
you can have no conception! I’ve been ready } made her wince by inhumanly pulling the band- 
to exclaim with poor Alexander Selkirk, ‘Oh, ; age very tightly, that he felt like kissing her on 
solitude! where are thy charms!’ at least an } ‘ the spot, regardless of consequences and Mrs. 
hundred times since I came; and no letter from ; Pell. 
you—it was too bad. Don’t scold me; I’ve got; “I think that will do, Miss Vernam,” said he, 
a wrist that will pay me for all my bad beha- ; finally; ‘I will call and see you again in the 
vior,” and the bright eyes filled with the first ‘ morning. If your wrist pains you during the 
tears that Elliot Thorne had ever seen in them. { evening, put on a fresh bandage. I presume 
‘My darling!” and one arm was thrown lov- } Mrs. Pell can do it for you,” and with his most 
ingly round the little figure, and (nobody being } polished, elegant manner, Mr. Elliot Thorne 
in sight) the “doctor” applied another dose of } bade the ladies good-morning, and walked out 
his unique restorative for fainting. ‘I’ve some ; of the room. 
news for you, Winnie,” he continued, after a’ “What a splendid-looking man,” said Mrs. 
moment, during which Miss Winnie smoothed ; } Pell, stealing a look at him through the cur- 
her ruffled plumes, and nestled closer to him, } tains, as he sprung into his gig and drove off. 
saucy puss, while she chid him for “such a ‘ ; «‘Where did he come from, Winnie?” 














bear’s hug”—‘such good news that I can } “A new assistant of Dr. Germaine’s,” said 
scarcely believe it myself. You know that Dr. ; Winnie, much amused, and thinking what a 
Germaine is ” But Mr. Thorne never got ; “horrid wretch” he would probably appear in 


any fyrther with that. sentence; for, as they ; Mrs. Pell’s eyes, should she behold him in pro- 
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pria persona. ‘‘Auntie, I’m so sorry I gave you} 
such a fright,” and naughty Winnie tried to look ? 
penitent. 

‘Never mind, dear,” said her aunt, kindly, ; 
“I'm thankful it was no worse. I don’t under- } 
stand how Robin Hood ever came to do such a 3 


> 


thing. I shall speak to John about it immedi- 3 
ately.” 
Winnie got herself up in a bewitching toilet } 
next morning, you may imagine; but she sat in ; 
the little blue parlor for an hour before the anti- } 
quated gig trotted past the window. Now Win- } 
nie had gone through a series of manceuvres ? 
that morning, to be assured of her aunt’s ab- } 
sence just at the time of the anticipated visit. ; 
She had sat lazily over the breakfast-table, » 
chatting; she had coaxed Mrs. Pell into staying } 
half an hour with her in the library; and she } 
had gone to the piazza and watched her safely } 
off into the conservatory and garden, where she ; 
knew James, the gardener, would be sure to ; 
detain her for some time. And she met Mr. } 
Elliot Thorne with a small lecture for his tardi- } 
ness. ; 
“T did not like to start sooner,” said he, seat- 3 
ing himself on the sofa beside her, and quite } 
neglecting the proper ‘professional’ inquiry } 
after her wrist. ‘Uncle detained me for some } 
time, and-I didn’t hasten myself as I should} 
have done had I known you were sitting here } 
waiting for me.” For answer, Winnie nestled } 
down in his arms, and having made herself as 
comfortable as possible, demanded an account} 
of everything he had done since she saw him. 
‘I started ‘to tell you yesterday, when Mrs. "3 
Pell interrupted me, that I had a piece of news 
for you, Winnie, darling. I am sure you have} 
often heard me talk of my old uncle, the doctor. } ; 
He certainly is the very oddest specimen you } 
ever encountered, but he has the kindest heart } 
imaginable; and, moreover, he is very fond of } 
me, from my likeness to my mother, his only ; 
sister. I’m not good at a long story, Winnie, § 
so I laid matters before him in as few words as ? 
possible the night I got here. He heard me all} 
through without interruption, except an occa } 
sional grunt; and when I concluded, he wheeled } 
suddenly round in his seat, and said abruptly, 
‘So you really love James Vernam’s daughter, ; 
nephew, and you can’t afford to marry? Well, } 
well! Write James Vernam a letter to-night, } 
and ask his permission to pay your addresses } 
to her.’ ‘But,’ said I, astonished, ‘I shall be ex- 
tremely apt to get a curt refusal, if I have suffi- ; 
cient presumption to ask for a little heiress when } 
I've nothing but my love to offer.’ Uncle gave } 
a terrific grunt, and finally relieved his feelings ; 


} lighter. 


> a chuckle. 


eee ees 


by a wild oath. ‘Don’t you see,’ said he, testily, 
‘that I mean to attend to the money part of it, 
boy? Tell James Vernam that old Germaine 
intends to give you a hundred thousand dollars 
on your wedding-day; and then see what his 
answer wiil be.’” 

Winnie gave such a violent jump at this ex- 
traordinary intelligence, that she hurt her poor 
little wrist dreadfully. ‘‘Elliot!”’ she cried, too 
much excited to notice the pain in her arm, 
‘“‘was that dear, darling old doctor in earnest? 
Do you really mean that you—that I <4 

“Yes, Winnie,” said Mr. Thorne, smiling 
down at the excited little creature. ‘I mean 
that so far the obstacles are cleared for us. At 
first I got a fit of obstinate pride, and didn't 
want to consent to such an arrangement; but 
uncle stormed and coaxed by turns, and finally 
produced his will, to prove that not only the 





> hundred thousand aforesaid, but his entire large 


fortune was destined for me at his death. I 
never knew it, but he has intended it for years. 
So I finally sat down and indited an epistle to 
your father. There it is!” and Mr. Thorne pro- 
duced ‘a letter from his pocket. ‘‘Mr. Vernam 
returned it to me by last night’s mail.” 

‘‘He’s crazy!’’ quoth Winnie, in furious in- 
dignation. ‘‘What an old heathen! Oh, Elliot! 
marry me out of hand; carry me off! run away! 
do something. I can’t live this way, my darling; 
I am getting desperate.” 

‘‘Hush, dear!’’ he said, tenderly; ‘don’t de- 
spair now when the clouds are certainly growing 
You don’t mean what you say; you 
know you wouldn’t have-me come, like a thief 
in the night, and carry off an old man’s only 
treasure—for your father idolizes you, Winnie, 
and I believe your disobedience would break 
his heart.” 

“Humph! you young scamp! So you have 
some small consideration left for the old father, 
have you?” said a gruff, hearty voice just be- 
hind the lovers; and, looking up, Winnie saw 
her father standing in the door, and behind him 
the funniest, dried- Lup looking little man imagin- 
able. 

“Good boy, Elliot!’ said this personage, with 
“Tsay, Vernam, they’re a nice pair, 
aren’t they? Young folks take the bit in their 
teeth sometimes; and that girl of yours was 
teniaineng enough to sprain her wrist in the 
cause.” 

“Oh, papa!” implored Winnie, beseechingly. 

‘“‘Humph!” grunted Mr. Vernam again. “I’ve 
a great mind to be in a passion. You little 
hussy! A fine, deceitful daughter I’ve got!” 

“I told you I didn’t like the country,” said 
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she, demurely, but stealing her hand through ; put in the old doctor. “Here I am, to apolo- 
Elliot Thorne’s arm as she spoke. ¢ gize for my graceless nephew, and to prescribe 

“Mr. Vernam,” said that young gentleman, } not only for your niece’s sprained wrist, but for 
“you returned my letter, and I do not know }a dangerous disease of the heart, for which I 
whether you read it or not; but I love your ? have discovered a sure cure in the shape of, 
daughter dearly, and she loves me. And now ; government coupons.” 
that, thanks to my dear, kind uncle, I can marry, } Mrs. Pell, bewildered, looked helplessly at 
will you not give Winnie to me?” } her brother. 

Mr. Vernam tried to say, ‘‘Humph!” but the “All right,” said Mr. Vernam, benignly, “or, 
grunt died in his throat. With just that same { rather, all wrong, as far as Winifred’s being 
tender, gentle expression had Laura Germaine {tamed goes. So I’ve made up my mind to let 
looked up in his eyes in the days of long-ago, ;some one else try to manage her in future. 
when he was a young fellow with ‘only his ° ; These two young people, having made all the 
love’ to offer. The grass grew over Laura’s { fuss and bother they could possibly, finally 
grave now, but her only son stood pleading ; induced my old chum, the doctor, to lend 
before him; and, for his dead mother’s sake, Mr. {a helping hand. That’s Mr. Elliot Thorne, 
Vernam could not say nay. Besides all that, } Harriet; and, upon the whole, he’s rather a 
though a passionate man, he loved his willful } better sort of fellow than you or I supposed. 
little daughter; and when he turned from Elliot’s ; But I can’t have Winnie go away from me, Mr. 
beseeching eyes, it was only to meet Winnie’s } Thorne; do you think you can be contented in 
lovely, dewy ones. ; Madison Square?” 

«Ah! you baggage!” said he, with a sigh, and } «You might try an emigration ef the entire 
bestowing the kiss that the eyes were asking for, family into the country, papa,” said Winnie, 
“I suppose you must end in having your own $ saucily. 
way in this, as all other cases. Mr. Elliot Thorne, ; ‘‘Upon my word,” said Mrs. Pell, recovering 
if I had known you better, I should not, perhaps, ; ‘ breath at last, “I am delighted that it’s settled; 
have returned that letter as I did. I never liked ; for that poor ehild has had my sympathy all 
your father, sir; and that may be But, ‘ along.” 
let by-gones be buried. You’re a fine fellow, Winnie’s heart immediately smote her. 
and if I give you my little Winnie, it will not «Aun Hattie,” said she, “you don’t know how 
be because of Germaine’s dollars, after all.” bad Iwas. I did upset the pheton on purpose.” 

“That’s all very nice,” chuckled the old | “It’s very likely,” said Mrs. Pell, coolly. “I 
doctor; “but if it hadn’t been for Germaine and | thought it was odd in Robin Hood;” and then 
his dollars to boot, Vernam, you’d be sitting in $ they all calmed down a little, while Dr. Ger- 
your office swelling with rage yet, as 1 found maine examined Winnie’s neglected wrist. 
you this morning. And now, how’s that lame} When Mr. Pell came home that evening, he 
wrist? I'll warrant, Elliot, you haven’t looked ; found a gay party ready to meet him; and you 
at it yet. Much you’d know about it if you did. ; may imagine what a merry dinner they all had 
Miss Winnic, come here, and let that sham ‘ afterward. Old doctor Germaine toasted “the 
doctor alone.” But Winnie was sobbing—yes, } happy pair’ in the most gallant style of the 
actually crying, in her father’s arms; and from } ancien regime; and Winnie’s face had not got 
the threshold Mrs. Pell surveyed the company ; over its blushes from that attack, before Master 
‘ Bertie burst forth from the opposite side of the 














in undisguised amazement. 
There was an end to anything like rational ’ table, 

explanation as soon as Wirinie and her aunt} “I say, Winnie! shall I buy lilac or straw- 

began to talk at once. ; colored gloves for the wedding?” Of course, 
«James Vernam!” cried Mrs. Pell. ; there was a shout of laughter; but Mr. Thorne 
“Mr. Elliot Thorne, aunt,” interrupted Winnie. ; came to Winnie’s assistance, and responded 
“And Dr. Germaine.” ‘ promptly, 
“Yes, madam, very much at your service,” ‘ ‘Straw-colored, Bertie, by all means!” 





CHILD AT PRAYER. 


So, through life, o’er all Christ's fold, 
Watch and ward the angels hold: 
And at death ‘tis angel hands 

Leads them to immortal lands. 


ANGEES watching closely there, 
Smile upon a child at prayer: 
Angels watching all the night, 
Keep from harm its slumbers light. 


~ 











You don’t believe it? Some old woman’s story, 
only fit to be repeated by people unacquainted 
with ologies and wisdom of every sort. I am 
not contradicting you; but I shall tell the story, 
because sitting here within the sound of those 
footsteps that certainly, whatever else they may 
be, are the echo of no human tread. The legend 
has its interest, and the wisest explanations of 
such mysteries appear less satisfactory than they 
might under other circumstances. 

The events, which preceded the mystery, oc- 
curred a whole lifetime ago, here, on the very 
ground upon which I write. It is a dreary, 
rambling old Virginia house; a castle outside 
and a den within, as so many of these Virginian 
dwellings are, with long halls that begin straight 
enough, and get a crook in their winds before 
they run twenty feet, with odd, dark rooms turn- 
ing up in unexpected places, as if the old house 
was unsteady, given to vagaries, and cropped out 
in corridors and chambers without warning. 

It was built long, long ago; begun before the 
Revolution, and is as crack-brained and illogical 
a dwelling as ever grew creaky and weak from 
the effects of time and tempest. 

It has been the abode of families innumerable, 
or of different branches of families; and at last 
it has fallen into my unthankful hands, and my 
feet wander restlessly up and down the old stone 
terrace, as so many other weary feet have done; 
and the talkative flags moan and gossip under 
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like mouths; and, by way of filling up vacant 
spaces, there are cupboards sunk in the walls, 
some with doors that cannot be induced to open, 
and others with doors that nobody can shut. I 
don’t know which are worst; through the open 
ones you constantly expect to see some unplea- 
sant object appear on a shelf—say a death’s hand 
or a spectral hand; and you are so haunted by 
the mystery that lurks behind those which are 
closed, that between the two your mind is con- 
stantly occupied, becomes, in fact, a standing 
place for those cupboards to gape or frown in. 
At one end of the room—I am writing oppo- 
site it—there are four broad steps, at the top of 
which is a door guarded by padlocks and bolts. 
If you were to open that door you would find 
yourself in a narrow stairway, and ascending it 
; you would emerge into a large, irregular cham- 
ber, lighted by bull’s-eyes, its wooden ceiling 
black with time and smoke. 

Standing at one of the front windows, you 
would look for miles away over the surrounding 
country; up the river and down; across ruined 

pa down green fields; away till the 





lofty hills shut in the view. 

At the back, an orchard, then a wood, with 
glimpses on the left-hand of the hill where the 
dead people lie. . 

The girl of whom I shall write ought to be 
, lying there—they buried her up under a black 
; walaut-tree; but she does not. She comes and 





my tread, as they did to the former walkers, who } walks restlessly, night after night, in this dreary 


have gone over seas into other lands, or stopped } 
many, many years. 


their wanderings up at the grave-yard on the 
hill yonder. 

A desolate terrace, fronting on a broad lawn 
dark with forest-trees, at the side sloping away 
to the gardens, where I never knew a flower to 
grow—the nearest appearance to one being old 
peacock, who affects the place, and likes to make 
a fowl St. Simeon Stylites of himself on the top 
of a stick for hours together. That old peacock 


old chamber, as she has done at intervals for 

I heard her the first night I reached here. I 
had been traveling the last day by steamboat up 
the beautiful river, for miles at a stretch, through 
a forest as unbroken as if white men had never 
crossed the sea, suddenly coming in sight of vil- 
lages, ruined and old-looking enough to have 
been brought bodily from across the ocean; stop- 
ping whenever a man came down to the river 


has walked this mortal vale for over forty years, } bank and waved a handkerchief, and putting 


and ought to have stories to tell; but he is a 


i into shore just as patiently to take on board a 


weak-minded bird, and has evidently spent his ; «side of bacon,” as a whole flock of passengers. 


whole life in serene contemplation of his own } 


private tail. 
Such is the house within and without. The 
upper room, in which I write, has four long slits 


The boat serves a8 a water stage-coach for the 
whole region, amusing enough for a few hours 


It was sunset when we rounded into the little 


: 
; when one is not in a hurry—which I never am. 
; 
; 


of windows, like frowns, apd four narrow doors, } village, near which somewhere, not more defi- 
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nitely, I knew the plantation I was journcying 
to was situated. 

It proved to be a reasonable—no, for it was 
muddy—2an unreasonable walk away from the 
village; but I reached it at last, and passing up 
the avenue, stood face to face with the grim old 
castle, that looked grimmer than was natural in 
the dusk, and seemed to ask if the rest of the 
world had fallen in chaos, that I must needs 
come to it for shelter. 

I think the old woman in charge rather re- 
sented my arrival, but she softened under judi- 
cious treatment. I have plenty of airs and 
affections, but I think I do know when they 
would be wasted—and wasted they would have 
been on that leathery-complexioned old crea- 
ture, who wore a man’s hat and a soldier’s over- 
coat, and smoked a short clay-pipe. 

You think I got nothing to eat—you are mis- 
taken, for a wonderful “boy,” who was so old 
he might have been in the ark with Noah, con- 
cocted a marvelous meal, and fought off the old 
woman in the overcoat, whenever she tried to 
touch anything. 


His name was “Cobble,” and he had been 


born on the place. He gave me his history, 
and the history of many people that had lived 
in the house. 


**And now,” said I, ‘*I have come to live here, } 


Cobble—how do you like it?” 


‘‘Nebber liked noffin’, young marse,”’ replied | 


he; ‘‘’tain’t my way! I’se done gone through a 


good deal; I’se a raal tough ole nigger; I’se | 


been beat wid a shovel, and I’se been a raal 
troublesome nigger. Oh, laws! Dere’s no chance 
fur ole Cobble! Now, I tells yer what, I’se sick 
of dis worle! I hain’t got no blanket; I nebber 
gits a taste o’ sugar. Ain’t I gwine to stay, 
marse?” 

“Stay, if you wish,” said I; ‘“‘and if you can 
find a bed to carry off, sleep in it; and eat all 
the sugar you want in welcome. If you steal 
anything I happen to need, I shall kick you 
down stairs; but you won’t mind that?” 

‘“‘Laws, no, marse! Dere ain’t nothin’ I kint 
do frum mend a coat to make a mornlet.” 

He told the truth; and, moreover, he was a 
type of cleanliness. 

Such was old Cobble, one of the oddest cha- 
racters I ever met. 

I heard him say his prayers one night, when 
he was frightened, and he prayed, 

“Good marse debbil, done dirty yer hands 
wid dis yer nig; jis luff him go, good marse 
debbil.” 


; He looked at me with compassion, 

$ «Dat ar’s berry well when dere’s no danger 
' about; but when dar is, I'd ruther go stret to 
‘de chap what’s gwine to do de mischief,” said 
$ 

; Cobble. 

; He asked me once to read in the Bible to him, 
; and I chose the story of Joseph. He listened to 
: the account of the coat of many colors, and then 
‘ stopped me with, 

‘Spec dey was poor white trash, anyhow, ef 
‘ dey couldn’t afford de chile a coat out o’ one 
‘piece! Read about Sodom’s findin’ a pillar of 
‘salt, young marse, or de Queen o’ Shooby a 
i gwine to visit Ichabod in a char’rot o’ fire. I 
likes dat ar best; dese yere poor white trash 
isn’t to my taste.” 

But be was a wonderful old chap in his way; 
¢and after he had banished the leathery woman 
‘ from the house, he made a few rooms quite com- 
‘fortable, and gave me enough to eat, properly 
cooked, too. 

But thas first night, I came up here into this 
‘very room to sleep. After I got tired of push- 
; ing at the doors that would not shut, and pulling 
at those that would not open, I went to bed and 
¢ to sleep. 

; In the middle of the night I was wakened by 
‘somebody walking overhead—somebody who 
walked there till almost daylight. I thought 
‘ little about the matter, beyond being annoyed. 
The next morning I complained to Cobble. 

} In the end I heard the whole story, which I 
shall set down more connectedly than it was told 
‘to me, and you shall believe as much er as little 
$as you please. 

; Years and years ago, Hugh Hatherstone lived 
Sin this old house—he and his daughter, Alida. 
¢ It was an odd place for a man like Hatherstone 
?to come, for he had lived in the world; and if 
he had been born with a single virtue, he had 
é menaged so to sully and distort it, that it would 
; not have recognized its original likeness. 

‘ He was very glad to have this shelter to creep 
; into, for-it would not have been easy for him to 
: live any longer among men who had known him; 
$ 
g 


so, when this place fell in his hands, he crept 
away here. 
; Alida was only thirteen then, and when the 
; tragedy of her life occurred she was eighteen. 
; The poor creature had slight pleasure of exist- 
Sence. She had been a neglected, ill-cared-for 
‘ child; and after coming here, she grew up with 
$ little companionship. 
3 Her father was fond of her: but it aust have 
‘ been difficult, however hard she tried, for her 


“You mustn’t pray that way,” said I. “If {to have had any great amount of affection for 


you're afraid, ask the Lord to take care of you.” 


‘ the drinking, gambling men, who, days together, 
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kept about bim—a set of such men as he would 
not permit his daughter even to see. 

She had one friend—the woman who had edu- 
cated her, a relative of her father’s, who had 
clung to him through everything, perhaps be- 
lieved in him still. 

She lived till Alida was eighteen; then she 
died, and the girl was quite alone. 

There is a portrait of her taken at this age by 
a wandering artist, whom the beautiful scenery 
brought that summer into the region. 

It is a pretty, girlish face, but with a singular 
intensity of expression, which is not at all 
girlish. You feel, in looking at it, what a 
strange power of repression and reticence was } 
natural to her; that if any interest in life came } 
up, she would cling to it until every faculty of } 
her soul was absorbed, and could have no life} 
disconnected therefrom. ‘ 

The interest came. Alida fell in love with a 
young stranger, whom fate placed in her way. 
Why, since the acquaintance was to wreck her 
existence and his, is one of those questions 
which it is useless to ask in this world. Leonard } 
Lofton was the artist of whom I spoke. 

He made acquaintance with Hugh Hather- ; 
stone; for in spite of all he had lived through, 
of his coarse vices, the man was an agreeable } 
companien when he chose, even to cultivated } 
and refined people. 

He took a fancy to Lofton; invited him to 
stay at the house, and engaged him to make } 
that sketch of Alida. } 

Then followed a few happy weeks, although § 
no human being could write their uneventful } 
records now. But the poem lived by two young ; 
hearts is not difficult to imagine. ; 

Often as I walk up and down the old stone ter- 3 
race, I think how those two walked there, and the } 
moonlight shone full and soft upon them, and 
the landscape lay spread out below, in the same 
hazy beauty that it wears in these midsummer 
nights. 

I suppose there is very little change—the 
whole place is more ruinous and dreary now, 
that is all. 

Well, here they dreamed and lived their ro- 
mance, and in the midst of it Hugh Hatherstone 
suddenly awoke to a consciousness of what was 
going on, and played sad havoc with their idyl. 

One might think he would have been glad to 
see his daughter married to an honest man. 
But no; in spite of his degradation, he clung ‘ 
still to the idea that the blood in his veins had } 
been honored with titles across seas; and he} 
was as indignant as ever an English earl in the } 
lineage he was so fond of tracing, could have } 





been, if he found his daughter about to wed a 
ploughman. 

There was a man, too, whom he wished Alida 
to marry—a brute somewhat after his own 
pattern, but rich; and who might have been, 
heaven knows what, a prince of the blood, per- 
haps, if the Stuarts had stayed on the Scottish 
throne, and some one of his ancestors had not 
forgotten to marry a certain of his ancestresses. 

Lofton, of course, was driven from the house, 
and Alida was left to bear the brunt of her 
father’s wrath. °* 

But Lofton did not leave the neighborhood, 
and a new spirit of rebellion was roused in the 
girl, so that the pair managed to meet. 

Hatherstone discovered the fact, of course, and 
at last shut Alida up in the black old room I 
descried to you. It so chanced that he made 
his discovery in the nick of time—that night 
she was going off with the artist. 

Can you imagine what the girl suffered? 

It was the middle of the afternoon, in bright, 
warm September, when she was forced into her 
prison; and she knew that at midnight her lover 
would come, and there was no human means by 
which she could warn him. 

I think of it sometimes until the scene be- 
comes so vivid that the atmosphere of the old 
house is insupportable, and I have to get out 
into the free air for breath. 

From the windows she had a wide view of the 
surrounding country; she could see the road 
along which her lover would appear. 

She was a prisoner; she could only walk up 
and down the chamber, or stare desolately out 
of the casements, thinking that he might come 
to his death, if by any chance her father had 
full possession of their secret, and she could do 
nothing. 

It must have been that her father did not come 
near her, or she would have promised anything, 
have married the man he wished on the spot, to 
save her lover. 

I suppose nobody went near her. She must 
have walked up and down—up and down; have 
stared out at the windows; have watched the 
shadows lengthen on the lawn; the sunset gather 
in the west—every instant an eternity of horror, 
every heart-beat an agony in which was con- 
centrated a thpusand deaths. 

Up and down, keeping her lonely vigil; and, 
in this world, no human being will ever know 
its story, except as life may have made us 
familiar enough with exceptional sufferings, to 
imagine what hers was. 


An old woman, still alive, was living in the. 


house at that time, a young girl. After Hugh 
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-her casement and watched. She saw the whole; 
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Hatherstone shut his daughter up, neither she} up that dreary march night and day, or, if she 
or any of the servants dared so much as mount} paused a little, could be seen staring out at the 
the stairs of the second story, they were so} barred-windows. 


¢ . . . 
afraid of him. She was a mad woman now—and so she lived 


There is a broad piazza, two wings of the} for three long years. 
house jutting out from the ends; ihe third story} She wasseldom violent; her father never tried 
is built out, so that it makes a roof to it. This} to see her but once—he never was the same 
child went there and listened; she could hear} man after; he had his hell now, and it was a 
Hatherstone’s daughter walking up and down frightful one. 
overhead; she heard shrieks and moans once? That once was when Alida was dying. The 
or twice, late in the afternoon, and then a dread-} time came when the sound of her footsteps 
ful stillness. ceased suddenly; and the woman who took care 
I have wondered if Alida’s heart broke then, } of her, watching in the room below, heard the 
and a blessed insensibility gave her a short res- 
pite—in this world we shall never know. 


sound of a fall. 

On the floor over which she had walked night 

The evening came on—the night. Up rushed } and day during those years—for so little time was 
the moon in the splendor of its fullness, and its} given to sleep that the march seemed never to 
light falls directly into that great chamber. } pause—Alida lay dying. 

Before she went to bed the child crept out to} When they told her father, he went up stairs; 
listen. She heard the footsteps again—Alida}and as he appeared in the room, she raised 
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had resumed her woeful march. } herself from the floor and stared at him, and he 
That night Hugh Hatherstone and two of his $ at her. 
boon companions kept revel—their songs and «While this house stands, the echo of my feet 


their laughter must have risen to the room where } shall be heard here,” she said. ‘Many shall 
Alida was confined. They must have killed any } come here to live, and a curse shall be on every 
ray of hope in her mind; she must have known} head. When they hear the echo loud, let them 
why they reveled, and why they waited. know sorrow is at hand! While the house stands 

‘Oh! the hours of suspense! I tell you, of all} the echo of my step, the memory of my trouble, 
the hells men pass through in this world, there } shall haunt it, and make it accursed!” 
is none with a torture like that! To wait; to} She uttered no other word; even while her 
know that the blow tarries—that it will fall; to} father’s frenzied prayer for pardon rang out, 
be utterly powerless. } she sunk back on the floor, and died without a 

When midnight came—one of the men told} struggle. 
this on his death-bed, years after—the three} A few years longer Hugh Hatherstone lived; 
men were roused by a piercing cry that rung} then his wretched life ended, and he in turn 
far through the stillness, went away into the Infinite. 

“Leonard! Leonard!” Years and years ago numberless families have 

They went out. They saw Lofton riding up, } lived here—the sound of those footsteps has 
leading a horse. Alida had scen him; she had} never died out. 
shrieked his name in warning, and he, hearing} What do I believe? I don’t know; I can only 
the voice in such agony, had only hurried on. } tell you it is twelve o’clock at night, and that f 

So Lofton and Hugh Hatherstone had their} am writing in the room directly under that 
fierce quarrel—and that girl looked down from } which was Alida’s prison. 

I can hear the footsteps as plainly as ever I 
heard any sound in my life—up and down—up 
and down—with sometimes a brief halt before 

She must have heard every mad word; she} one of the windows. I might, I suppose, settle 
saw the brief struggle—her father’s arm raised, } upon some theory that would be a sort of ex- 
and a knife gleaming in his hand; then Leonard } planation, if I chose. I prefer the ghost story 
fell back on the grass and lay still, the moon} and the mystery. 
shining down on him—that girl watching. Alida’s words were, not that she should haunt 

Lofton was murdered. There was a trial after } the house after death, only that the echo of her 
afashion. Hatherstone’s companions swore that footsteps should be heard here while the old den 
Lofton had struck the first blow—had been killed } stands. 

Ly Hatherstone in self-defence. } She promised sorrow and disaster to those 

Alida was still a prisoner in that chamber—} who came here to find a home—they have 
but there was ample reason for it. She still kept } had it. There is scarcely a history among 


> 


she never once cried out after that first utter- 
ance of her lover’s name. 
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them which is not almost as dismal as Alida’s And the weary mareh goes on overhead; the 
own. sounds are unusually measured and distinct to- 
For my part, I take it for granted that staying ; night—up and dowa—up and down! 


a few months cannot bring me under the ban; So in many lives there is an echo of steps— 


so I dream about the lonesome old rooms, and} the ghosts of events that have passed away 
listen to Cobble’s marvelous tales, and look out ; forever; but the people who live those lives 
at the grave-yard on the hill, and think how } grow accustomed to the echoes, just as I have 
quiet it is there. ‘ to the sounds in the old house. 





THE BEAUTY OF THE SEASON. 





BY G. W. STONELEIGH, 





To be the first at ball or hop; Yet, though you've lovers by the score, 
“To have bouquets by dozens; (Can some one tell the reason?) 

To wake the boyish love of male, The plainest girl is wed before 
And hate of female, cousins; The beauty of the season. 

To sa¥ and do just what you please, 
And without “rhyme or reason,” 

And yet be praised—this is to be 
The beauty of the season. 


You're witching, there’s no doubt of that; 
Your very smile is winning; 

One glance from those bewildering eyes 
Sets hearts and heads a-spinning. 

The beaux, at church, think more of you But when a suitor comes for life, 
Than of the prayer or sermon; You flirt beyond all reason. 

You are the first asked for a waltz, And so you'll die an old maid yet— 
The last one at the German. My beauty of the season. 








THE WIDOW. 





BY MRS. PIDSLEY. 





SHE gazes at the accustomed place, She hears his accents in the breeze, 
But looks in vain to find His footstep in the hall; 

The one.who used to linger there, The flowers he loved, the strains he sang,. 
So noble and so kind. Fond memories recall. 


The light has faded from her eyes; 
On which he loved to dwell The bloom has left her cheek ; 

Is blistered with her falling tears— And life has lost its joyousness— 
Who can her sorrow tell? She only loves to weep; 


His book is open, and the page 


His child is playing at her side— But as she weeps, two little lips 
His dog is at her feet; To press her own have striven; 
Traces of him at every turn, A little voice is whispering, 
Hor tear-dimmed eyesight greet. “My father is in Heaven,” 
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A DEAD HEART. 





BY SYLVIE A. SPERRY. 





Tr was a long, long time ago; 
He was a soldier, and he was slain; 
And the bullet that laid him low, 
Killed my heart with its burden of pain. 


What Is the something that stillness gives, 
When the bullets forbear to kill? 


If they ever should see me lay 
Cold and motionless on my bed; 
Would they bring the form away, 
Whispering softly that I was dead? 


If they will, I will lie so still, 

Hands crossed over the heart in my breast; 
Pallid and motionless lie until 

They shall lay me with him to rest. 


He was buried, and lies at rest; 
And my body will never die; 

Oh! if the shroud were over my breast, 
Would they lay me where dead ones lie? 


It is only the body that lives; 
For my heart is dead and still; 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGRET HOWTH.” 





I rEMEMBER a story which I would like to tell } One might have fancied it was a trial-moment 
to young girls—girls, especially, who belong to } of their lives, and he was waiting for her to in- 
that miserable border-land between wealth and { terpret it. She only struck a single note, how- 
poverty, whose citizens struggle to meet the de- ; ever; struck it again, and went on mechanically 
mands of the one state out of the necessities of }to the window, while it vibrated through the 
the other. I hope that none but the class for } room. 
whom it is written may read it, I think I re-} John Bohme looked puzzled a moment; then 
member enough of their guild language to make } he laughed, rubbing his smooth-shaven chin. 
it intelligible to them; but to others it would, “One might question fate itself with such’a de- 
perhaps, be worse than meaningless. I have a } spairing, perplexed ery as that,” he said. 
man’s reverence for them; I dower them with “It is the defeated who question fate; and I 
all the beauty of both the child and the woman. } lost the game, you know,” with an indifferent 








There is a weekly concert given in a quiet 
hall in Philadelphia, to which I often go, not 
more for the music than for the rest in the softly- 
tinted colors of the room, the gray lights of the 
winter’s afternoon, and the numberless fresh, 
beautiful girl-faces that hem me in on every 
side. It reminds me of the chamber of Peace, 
whose wide windows opened toward the morn- 
ing; the atmosphere is redolent with purity 
and innocence. Nor do their fantastic vanities 
of dress break the charm; nor the silly little 
jests and light-hearted laughter; nor the per- 
petual whisper about the Proteus-hero “he!” 
“he!” nor the shy, conscious blushes a3 they 
pass the cordon of young men outside. Nature 
is always pure. 

But there is a phrase which I have heard used 
about them all, which I have heard themselves 
use, which is not pure; and because I do rever- 
ence them, I chose it as the title of this story, 
hoping that it would carry the same meaning to 
them as to me. 





CHAPTER I. 

“‘CuecK, and—mate! You will have no chance 
for revenge either, Miss Porter, I am going west 
to-morrow ;” and Mr. Bohme dropped the cheap 
chess-men into their box, one by one. 

‘And to Paris in November?” she added. 
“Our games are over.” 

Mr. Bohme pushed a pawn down into place 
with a quick, furtive glance after Clara Porter’s 
tall, light figure, as she moved indolently away, 
pausing by the piano. She never touched it 
unless she had something to say through it. He 
held his hand suspended, therefore, his eyes 
half closing with a curious eagerness, as she 
stood with her thin, nervous fingers on the keys. 


} smile on her childish lips, that caused Mr. Bohme 
} to look more puzzled than before. 

Outwardly, she was nipping the dead leaves 
‘carefully from a fuchsia; inwardly, she was 
summoning up her future, and staring it in the 
i face. This large, heavily-built man, lounging 
$ on the sofa, dressed in gray from head to foot, a 
, burning-red stone on his finger, half-shut, con- 
trolled gray eyes moving furtively, had been as 
3a glimpse to her of a new, unknown world of 
pehengee and feeling. Sho had never been out 
; of the little manufacturing town where he found 
’her. These careless allusions of his to art, music, 
; literature, to the great under schemes of politics, 
} of which she knew nothing—what were they but 
: gleams from the region to which she of right 
; belonged? Her blood had burned, her brain 
fourrons as he talked to her daily. It was a 
| Panto, commonplace matter to him to enter 

great libraries, or tq take passage for the roll- 
ing western prairies, for England, or for Spain; 
to her it would be scarcely less a change than 
for her freed soul to shake off the husk of its 
} cramping body. 

There is an old belief that, through the con- 
‘ stellation of Orion, there are hints given of un- 
’ attainable spheres beyond the known heavens— 
} regions for which astronomy has neither names 
nor rules. Such glimpses of a beyond, to which 
’ we deem ourselves not alien, come to us all some 
; time in life. 

; If John Bohme would take her with him as 
‘his wife? If she had but two years chance of 
‘the culture which had been given to him, and 
} then was suffered to put her hands to his work, 
; she could keep pace with him! Her wide pupils 
; dilated; the firm jaws under her shell-tinted, 
{oval chin set like a vice. If she aa John 
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Bohme there might not be between them a throb } 


MARKET.” 





~ 


“He is gone, Clara?” The speaker had a 


of passion or affection, but there would be a} peculiarly quiet, unobtrusive voice. 


keen intellectual appreciation, and an intense, 
nervous strain to keep step. ‘There would not 
be a power or a capability left undeveloped in 
either. Men and'women had started in the race 
of marriage with meaner bonds than that. 

She gathered the dead leaves in her hand and 
let them fall on the open window, watching the 
wind whirl them away. A sharp lance of light 
fell across the delicately-moulded head, the 
transparent temple, and the blue, liquid eyes. 
Mr. Bohme twirled the knight in his hand more 
slowly. How did this dainty Ariel of a woman 
be born of such surroundings? It was like find- 
ing a picturesque bit of color in a gutter. 

If he took her out of the gutter? He was 
motionless and grave. 

«You will return here when you come from 
the west?” 

“T do not know.”. 

She broke a branch of pendant drops of 
color—purple, and scarlet, and gleaming white. 
The door opened, and her father thrust his head 
into the room—a squat, pallid, overworked man, 














“Tee. 

“T am sorry,” taking the cold fingers in her 
own. 

“Tt was not the man I cared for. But the 
chance of escape.” 

The soft, gray eyes of the other girl blanched 
at the word, but she said nothing. 

“They are at supper? I may as well face 
them all at once,” and with a long, shivering 
breath she passed her elder sister, and entered 
the room. There was a little stir of expectation 
when she came in. They all knew that Bohme 
was going that day. Would he come to the 
point with Cal, or not? Jess, and Joe, and Roy, 
giggled and nudged each other in the elbows; 
but with the elder sisters the day for jesting 
had gone by. There were two besides Marga- 
ret, the one who had followed her—girls whose 
cheeks betrayed, in the blabby lining of the 
jaws, the first tell-tale mark of creeping age. 
Clara felt their hard, eager eyes on her as she 
entered; but it was her mother’s that she 
dreaded to meet. There was a strange sym- 


with a stench of onions and strong tobacco hang- } pathy between the white-robed, spiritual-look- 
ing about him. ing girl, and the thin, jaded, red-skinned 

‘‘Hillo, Cal!” he said, and went on. Mason} woman, who, in a greasy gown, presided over 
Porter, her brother, passed the open door, gave} the supper which she had cooked; she knew 
a knowing wink, and stuck his thumb into his; how the hungry, blue eyes, so like her own, 
gaudy waistcoat. The girl became a shade paler, } would falter and dull when they saw that she 
and hung the fuehsias in her bosom. ‘had ‘missed her chance.” She sat undisturbed 

There was no divorcing her from her sur-} until the meal was nearly over; then her father 
roundings. Bohme:stifled a sigh. looked up at her. 

“IT will not réturn. I would like to reach} ‘‘Bohme came to bid you farewell, Clara?” 
Paris in time for the opening of the chambers.” } ‘Yes, father.” 

“True, I had forgotten.” «Will he come back to Lenox?” 

He held out his hand, looking down at her} ‘No, I think not.” 
half kindly, half shrewdly from his heavy, gray} He pushed back his chair hastily, took up his 
height. ‘So the ships hail and sail apart, ch? } hat and went out; she heard him give a stifled 
I will not return for years to this country, pro- } sigh as he shut the door. The Porters were not 
bably.” an intentionally vulgar family. Nobody taunted 

She smiled. “What is the old form on bills ; Clara because she had not “played her cards” 
of lading? ‘May God give to the good ships a} better; there was an awkward, grave silence. 
safe harbor.’” } When they had finished, Jane and little Jess 

“I was mistaken,” thought Bohme. «She; whisked the greasy plates out into the kitchen, 
cared nothing for me.” He went down the and began to clatter and wash them amid a 
street with a cowed, defeated look, behind the} steam of hot water and loud talking; the other 
smoke of his segar. older, worn-out sister, sat down in the unswept 

Another girl came into the parlor where Clara } room with a heaped basket of stockings to darn. 
stood. It was a tawdrish, square room, the} Clara half rose, glancing from kitchen and bas- 
patched carpet of glaring colors, that ‘would ; ket to the soiled, patched table-cloth, and the 
wear;” the wall-paper of dingy yellow and} two or three anxious faces bent over it, a new 
purple; a half-open door showed the dirty} and bitter disgust seized her with her life. It 
dining-room, which the family, about a square was meager and barren. She saw her mother 
table, gulped down their supper in the stale} at the moment draw two or three papers from 
odors of long-ago beef and cabbage. 3 her pocket with a frightened glance at Mason, 
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and stopped with her hand on her chair. When‘ how vacant and intolerable the days are. Is 


there were any danger of pain to Mrs. Porter, 
Clara was sure to be near enough to ward it off. 
The girls dreaded Mason’s anger. Their father’s 
discontent, when he felt it, was shown to his 
wife alone; but Mason had only within the year 
been made a partner in the business, and with 
the boastfulness of youth suffered his sisters to 
feel that they were partially dependent on him. 
It was unendurably galling to them. 


“What are those, mother?” he said, sharply. ; 


“The monthly bills you gave me on Monday; 


and some of them are yet unpaid?” in a lower } 


voice. 


“Yes, my son,” her fingers trembling ner- 


yously about the papers. ‘But these are for 
shoes—Jessie’s and Jane’s; and Clara’s winter 
dress. I am sorry, Mason.” 

«So am i,” with an angry laugh, that vanished 
ina frown. ‘Mother, this is growing too seri- 


RAR eee 


} there no work for us beyond dish-washing and 

stocking-mending? You say the bread I eat is 
taking my father’s life to earn. Is it easy for 
me or my sisters to eat it, knowing that? How 
can we help it? How can we be independent? 
There is Joe, who was a baby but yesterday, can 
earn his own living now.” 

“Joe is a boy; he is intended to buffet with 
the world.” 

‘‘There’s nothing worse in the world to buffet 
> than poverty—we have that here; and his hands 
are not tied as ours.” Clara, according to her 
3 wont, was growing hysterical. Her mother rose, 
} soothingly. 

; “Clara, my child, what would you or your 
} sisters do with your hands? Why should they 
3 not be ‘tied?’ Surely a daughter of mine is not 
; driven to manual labor—that is, outside of her 
: father’s roof. If you marry, now—you are so 





ous a matter; you should have some mercy on } attractive, your father hoped you would marry 
father, if my sisters have none. I tell youtruth,} well. If you had married Mr. Bohme, it would 
there has not been a dollar some days this week } have been a settlement for you, and a chance 
in the store. The whole concern will go by the} for your sisters. As it is > with a down- 
board, what with the tight times in trade, and} ward, despairing movement of her hands, “I 
the incessant drain from the house. The old}see no prospect. There are but one or two 
man’s head has been kept to the grind-stone ; young men in Lenox—and so many girls in the 
this forty years! And if there were any chance } market.” 
of a change—any chance!” Clara went up to her mother, resting her 
“You mean,” said Clara, with white lips, “if; hands on her shoulders, and looking her in the 
some of us would marry?” ; eyes. There was, as I said, a curious likeness 
“Now, Clara, there is no need of temper—it } between the one blue-eyed woman, withered 
won’t pay bills. God knows I do all I can, an*} and weary, and the other, delicate and young. 
so does my father, to keep you girls in idleness } ««Mother,” she said, “is that all that marriage 
and plenty, It’s only natural that you should} means? Is that all it meant to you?” 





do as other women—go to homes of your own. } 


But if you don’t, you might be reasonably grate- 
ful, and not meet a fellow with abuse.” 


He turned and went out, slamming the door } 


after him. A-dead silence fell upon the weaker 
animals left behind. 
. Jane whimpered feebly. 


me the pittance that I eat.” 
“Father never complained.” 
The mother’s heart sided with the accused. 
“You are unjust to Mason. He works hard; he 
denies himself many luxuries common to boys 
of his age. You know he loves you, and is 
proud of you all. But he sees that the burden 
of such a large family is crushing your father’s 
life out. Isee it! I have known it this many 
a day!” She’hid her colorless face in her hands. 


“Mother!” cried Clara. Margaret put her 


quiet hand on her arm, but without effect. { 


“I nursed Mason } 
when he was a sickly baby, and be begrudges } 
Another muttered, } 


The faded face quailed a moment; but she 
’ had been taught in the hard school of necessity 
} for forty years. ‘No, Clara; I loved your 
‘father. But times were different then, money 
> was mort easily made—the price of living was 
: just half what it is now. It is as well to look 
at facts, you know. Now the west has drained 
: the eastern States of young men, and girls have 
; not the liberty of choice they had then. They 
} must marry as they can.” 

“Or starve!” 

$ «Your father taught me the philosophy. of 
} the question.” 

} «And we learn it for ourselves.” 

3 She went up to her own room, followed_by 
; Margaret. The two girls were going to a little 
} fete that evening. In the town where they 
} lived Clara had pre-eminence as a “brilliant 
} woman.” She would have won the term in a 
wider field, perhaps; but in Lenox it had, pro- 





“Mother, there is something to be said for us. 3 bably, hindered her marriage. The common- 
Is it our will that we are aburden? God knows! place mill-owners, or farmers of the neighbor- 
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hood, did not understand her fitful moods; and 
her quick retorts seemed always to contain a 
covert meaning, known only to herself. They 
were afraid of her. She dressed herself with 
care this evening. ‘I am on exhibition—in the 
market!” she said, bitterly, to Margaret. 

There was a good deal of beauty among the 
Porter sisters; but it was the beauty compatible 
with ill-health—chalky-whiteness of skin, a 
hectic flush, a nervous glitter of the eye. They 
had inherited strong constitutions; but the 
digestion of one was wrong, the liver of another, 
and the nerves of all. Had they been machines, 
some expert would have pronounced that the 
rust and decay came from want of use. But 
they were women, and like other American 
women. None of them, if we except Clara, had 
any decided talent, not even a love of books or 
music. They read such semi-religious novels 
as they could borrow; they did the work at 
home; turned and returned their old dresses; 
kept up a system of mild visiting. What unused 
brain or nerve-power there was in them, escaped 
(for it will escape) in perpetual headaches and 
hysterics. 

“If they were well married!” their mother 
would cry, with a sore heart. It was the only 
open door she saw for them. She forgot that 
entrance through it had not given herself com- 
fort or rest. ; 

Margaret was the exception; she was, perhaps, 
the homeliest and most attractive among them. 
She was young and thoroughly healthy. There 
was a curious look of cleanness in her fresh, 
clear skin and eyes. You felt that her heart 
was both light and honest. She was a small, 
round-limbed girl, fond of wearing crisp, white 
muslins, though they were, of necessity, coarse; 
fond of skating on the pond in winter, and 
digging in the garden in summer—a tomboy, 
the elder girls called her; but her mother knew 
no one was so quict and tender in sickness as 
Margaret. She was quiet and tender now, look- 
ing at Clara, when she turned from her, with as 
awe-struck a face as if it were a mortal sickness 
that ailed her. 





CHAPTER. II. 

Ir mother, or elder sisters, could have seen 
Margaret that evening, they would have found 
in her a new revelation, hardly measurable 
by their rules. She was walking with George 
Goddard, in Mrs. Ford’s old-fashioned gar- 
den. Nothing, surely, unusual in that; they 
had sat, side-by-side, in the widow Trimlctt’s 
school, ‘‘tripped” in the spelling-class, played 


snow-ball with each other in those winters just 
as they skated together in these latter ones, 
They strolled along in a careless, inconsequent 
way, as they might have done when children, 
stopping by the currant-bushes for Margaret 
to pluck a handful of the fruit. The juice stained 
her white hand like wine; Goddard took it in 
his own, looked at it with flushed face and 
quickened breath. It was-plain that the Mar- 
garet of to-day was no more to him, his old play- 
mate, than the moonlight which drew around 
them a solitude of dreams was the ordinary dull 
light that shone on his cot-bed when he was a 
boy. He drew her to a seat under a walnut- 
tree, where the lights and music from the house 





came to them faintly. There they sat silent, or 
speaking at long intervals. But the old dream 
went on through words or silence—the dream 
that brought a new light to the girl’s eyes, and 
a new strength to every hope or ambition of 
the boy 

“It is all idle, George,” Margaret said, at last, 
raising her voice; ‘it is time to give it up.” 
Iier voice showed that the words cost her much; 
they were as simple and unconventional about 
their love as they had been in their old games, 

‘You have told me that so often, Margaret.” 

‘«‘But we are girl and boy no longer, George. 
It is time we looked at facts as they are.” 

“I think I have done that,” said George God- 
dard, standing up, his features sinking easily 
into stern, grave lines. ‘I have worked my 


¢ way steadily up, from the day I went into the’ 


office as errand-boy until I have mastered my 
’ profession. They were hard times—harder than 
;you know. I think it was not ambition that 
urged me on.” 

She was silent. ‘You thrust off the chance 
of our marriage from year to year,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause; ‘‘and now, forever. You 
don’t know what it is you put away from both 
of us, Margaret.” He drew his hand slowly 
over his wet forehead. 

She was still silent. The ‘‘chance” she lost 
was different from Clara’s, and cost her more. 
“J think I know,” she said, at last; and, after 
awhile, in a stronger tone, “I will not put a 
burden on you that no man should bear, George. 
If you were unincumbered, I would not be 
afraid—we could make a home for ourselves, 
but——” 

His face grew clouded. “I know—my mother 
{and Lizzie. But I can work harder to give 
myself this comfort.” 

; It was not easy for any young girl to be per- 
; sistently the one to put love and romance aside, 
and bring up dollars and cents. But the reso 
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lute little girl was a true lover—she did it. 
“Your first duty is to them, George; you could 
not work harder than you do; your salary will 
not be increased for years; and, as you know, 
it barely suffices to maintain them. I will not 
make debt and poverty certain to you at the be- 
ginning of your life. We must give it up.” 

«And you, Margaret?” turning suddenly to 
clasp her hands. ‘Will your life be happier 
than mine? Nothing can take the place of the 
love we have had for each other; you have no 
resource more than I.” 

There was a little bitterness in her quiet smile. 
‘No. Love and religion are the only resources 
for women.” 

Steps were heard approaching. ‘Iam nota 
boy!” he exclaimed, passionately; I will not be 
put aside by a word. I need you, Margaret. 
You will be mine in spite of reason.” 

She smiled again, and they went out into the 
path; but she knew that he, too, saw reason— 
and that, through all their pain or rebellion, it 
would prevail with them both at last. 

Little Margaret found the fete tiresome, for the 
first time in her life. She waited for Clara, who 
came to her about an hour afterward, her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes brilliant in their sunken, dis- 
colored sockets. 

“You are pale, Maggy. I thought you were 
a little body made of leather, that never knew 
pain nor ache. Going home? Yes,” in a shrill, 
excited tone, drawing a crimson hood over her 
head. ‘The brightest hour must end,” looking 
at her companion, the cheeks hotter, the eyes 
more hard and bright. 

Mr. Geasly, a short, obese man of about fifty, 
rolled uneasily on his feet, wiping his blotched, 
and just now delighted face. ‘I am glad to have 
made the time happy to you. I have not always 
been so successful, though. You know what your 
presence is to me—coleur de rose, eh? Tinging 
the hours—what is it the poets say?”’ And then, 
as if in defiance of Margaret’s astonished glance, 
he put his hand familiarly on ker sister’s arm. 
“A word with you, Clara?” drawing her aside, 
and whispering ostentatiously. He walked home 
beside her, the slight, proud figure inclining 
away from him, Margaret fancied with loathing. 

She remembered, with a sudden sinking of the 
heart, the fatherly petting which the repulsive 
old bachelor had been wont to bestow on Clara 
since her childhood; but this was a different 
phase of liking. He was a man who owned one 
of the mills near the town—he had formerly 
been a puddler in it. As he gained money, ke 
had acquired neither culture nor refinement; 
only had added avarice to his former vulgarity. 
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‘ He left them at the gate. Margaret saw, with 
$a shiver, that he took her sister’s hand and 
$ pressed it to his foul lips. 

¢ Clara passed rapidly into the house, and, with- 
‘ out giving Margaret time to speak to her, entered 
;the room where her mother sat stooping over 
her sewing. ‘It is late, mother,” going up to 
‘her rapidly, putting her cold hands over the 
‘aching eyes. ‘It is midnight.” 

‘But I must finish.” 

“Mother!” without hearing her, “I must 
make a change in my life.” She pushed her 
Shair back feverishly, holding her forehead. 
= are times when I think I am going 
; 
$ 
5 
$ 
; 

é 
4 
2 


mad; and to-day has been one of them.” 

Her mother dropped the coat she was mend- 
ing, and looked at her, trembling and pale. 
There was a strange power in Clara’s cyes 
which she did not understand. 

“Surely, in this great world, there is some- 
where a place for me!” stretching out her arms 
vaguely. 

“You don’t want to go for a missionary, 
Clara?” feebly. 

“T don’t know any class that want a mis- 
sionary more than American girls such as I am. 
I want to be anything that will justify my right 


$ to live. If I could teach.” 
; I don’t see how that could be,” anxiously, 
«even if your father would consent. You are 


not competent to teach anything thoroughly; 
and then, where is there a place? The school 
here is filled, and it is the same everywhere; 
$the country is overrun with female teachers. 
Why, in Massachusetts alone there is a surplus 
of twenty thousand unmarried women. Teaching 
and sewing are the only means open to them of 
earning their living. So you see that’s folly, 
‘ Clara.” 
‘“*T could sew.” 

¢ Your health wouldn’t bear the confinement. 
’ Besides, you’ve no right to lower the position of 
‘ your sisters. No, one of our class would marry 
‘a sempstress. Why, look at George Goddard’s 
:sister—she undertook machine-work for twe 

years, and it developed that spinal complaint. 
: She’s a burden now on George for life.” 
$ «T can go out as a servant.” 

“Clara, you are not yourself to-night and talk 
foolishly. You shall not leave your father’s 
house until you go into one of your own. Con- 
tent yourself, my child. You have your little 
crosses to bear, but God meant you to be pa- 
tient.” 

“IT doubt that,” said Clara, boldly. «God 
never meant any creature he made to cumber 
the earth uselessly. These rules of custom that 
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face me, turn where I will, are not of his making. } his spectacles. ‘‘Well, my dear? Is it Jane 
He never meant that marriage should be the only § who wants the blue pills, or Sarah?” 

means by which a woman should gain her food “Neither. It is a little business of my own. 
and clothes, and provide for her old age. Gee; Doctor,” blushing. 

how it ends; or, failing in that, dwindle down He took off his spectacles again. ‘Then it 
into the withered paracite lives which Jane and} is fancy. Nothing ails you, Maggy. Let well 
Sarah endure in legal prostitution. You blush} alone. You dig and potter in that yard of yours 
at the words on my lips, mother. But we are in} too much to give me the chance of tinkering on 
the market—in the market.” She left the room } you.” 

hastily. > «It is about my digging I came to speak with 


4 





“These words seem to have taken a morbid} you. I want to extend it to that lot of yours 


hold on Clara,” said Mrs. Porter, beginning to! sloping down to the creek.” 

ery. . $ What? Eh?” 

“But, mother,” said Margaret, “‘there are “Doctor,” her lips began to tremble, “I am 
other ways open for women to earn their own} going to do something for myself in the world. 
living?” Don’t laugh at me.” 

“They can be clerks, type-setters, and the } “God bless the child! Of course, I'll not laugh. 
like; but only in the two or three eastern cities, } But what the deuce has my ground got to do with 
and even there a woman is looked upon with } it?” 
suspicion who takes up a profession or an un- } > «I mean to make my own living,” without 
usual occupation. She unsexes herself, you see, ! seeming to hear him. “It seems to me the 
my dear. Aw a s mission is to marry and } world is full of pleasure and comfort to be had 
bear children.’ for money; and God did not put the power inte 

“Tf she loves. But suppose she cannot marry } woman’s head to make the money for no use.’ 
‘where she loves?” asked little Margaret, her eyes “Oh! ho!” leaning forward and iaiaie at 
growing dim, ‘must she sit idle all her life?” | her curiously. ‘You are going to teach?” 

“‘She—she may meet some one whom she can > No. I’m not well educated; I’ve no accom- 
love. It is not modest nor womanly to engage } plishments; and, indeed, I don’t care for books 
in trade or barter, just like a man, my dear. } at all,” laughing. 

Any woman loses caste who does it.” ‘‘What have you in your brain then, Maggy?” 
Margaret went slowly up to bed. She hesitated, growing serious. ‘Phrenolo- 
She did not meet Clara until the next morning, gists say that the faculty of saving money is di- 

when she encountered her on the upper landing. } ferent from that of making it. I cannot save, 

Clara wore a dark, plain dress, and was strangely } because I haven’t it. But I think I could make 

pale and grave, with dark marks about her lips } it better than most men I know.” 





and eyes, as if the blood had settled heavily. “How, for instance? Do you mean to plant 
She kissed Margaret gently. ‘I have left Mr. } turnips or radishes on my lot?” 
Geasly with father, Maggy.” Margaret gavea} “No,” gravely. ‘Turnips and radishes yield 


sob of pain, which her own sacrifice had never} 9 small profit, and I could not work them with- 
drawn from her. ‘You mean ¢ out help. I mean to plant herbs.” 
“T could not sink into the life which Jane} «Eh?” 
leads, dear. There was but one door of escape} «Medicinal herbs. They will command a 
from it—I will marry him.” ready sale in the large laboratories in Phila- 
She went into her own room and closed the } delphia, if they are properly raised. I wrote 
door. Margaret stood with one hand on the} } for information as to the prices given, and then 
baluster a long time, her breath coming thanny 15 I studied the method of culture. Two acres 
and slow. “TI think I will find another door,” } have been made to yield two thousand dollars 
she said. } a year.” 
$ «The deuce they have! They would not yield 
CHAPTER III. ’ you two thousand cents.” 
_ Asout six months after this, Dr. Evoort, the } “Why?” 
eld physician, who had ushered the people of : «*Well—you’re a woman.” 








Lenox in and out of life for the last twenty years, Margaret laughed. 

received a visit in his office from a neat little } 3 “Why don’t you marry, child?” 

girl, with peculiarly bright eyesand firm, cherry} “Perhaps I may, some day. But marriage I 
mouth. can’t force into my life.” 


“Margaret? Morgieet Porter?” putting on} ‘And money you can. What docs Porter say 
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to this, eh? Or that young cub of a brother of § thought the girl never had looked so fresh and 
ours?” vd pretty as with her neat, coarse dress and flushed 
“I ead t think Mason is a cub. They are very } cheeks. When the first year failed, she went to 
angry.” She grew pale, and moved restlessly. } her needle again and sewed until the rent of the 


“You will make a dead failure.” second was earned. People began to tire of her 
‘Perhaps I shall, the first year. But I will ; and her whim as a topic; they ceased to notice 
try the second.” } her; scarcely knew that more misfortunes and 
“And you want me to give you the ground? } want of experience caused her to barely clear 
I have it in use.” } expenses in the end of her second trial. At 


Her color rose. <‘‘I did not want you to give } home she was no longer opposed. Margaret had 
itto me. I have heard the rent you receive for } a strong, quiet will—and the strong will, not 
it in pasture, and I will give you double. It is} love or authority, always govern the family; 
not much, or I could not do it,” laying some} just as out in the world it goes into the fort- 


notes on the table. ress and sits down master, while genius stands 
He counted them over carefully. ‘That is} knocking at the door. 
the exact amount. Now put it in your pocket. At the end of the third year money came to 


Don’t do business like a woman. I did not ask ; Margaret—enough money to conquer some of 
you for rent in advance; but I’ll take it from } the comfort and pleasure of the world of which 
you at the proper time. Where did you get the she had talked. When the monthly bills were 
money, by-the-by?” sometimes found paid before they were de- 

“Made it by sewing.” manded; when the sewing was taken out of her 

««Why don’t you make more by sewing, then? } mother’s basket and sent off to the sempstress; 
It is a more feminine way. Who ever heard of} when the girls had new dresses, and Mason a 
a lady turning huckster?” watching her nar-{ gorgeous shirt-pin, they began to think that 
rowly. Margaret’s whim had some substance in it. 

“It is a more feminine way, and consequently} About the fourth year, she was so successful 
poorly paid.” He laughed. ‘Well, well, you } that her friends all came to her with advice; 
shall have the ground. How is that sister of; thought she could find a better market by try- 
yours, Mrs. Geasly? Marriage has not strength-{ ing different firms; counseled her to invest her 
ened her in any way, I’m afraid.” j money here and there. When she took it to 

“Clara was always dyspeptic,” said Margaret, ; hire more ground, however, and employed help, 
quietly. } (woman’s help,) they shook their heads doubt- 

“So! So! But I like the clannish spirit of} fully. She was going beyond her depth. She 
the girl,” he added, after she was gone. ; would ruin the enterprise; and really it was a 

The old docter was right in his foreboding. very pretty scheme, an easy way of making 
Margaret’s acre did not yield her two thousand, } money; they wondered nobody had thought of 
nor twenty cents, in the first year. Rain came} it before! One or two tried it, and undersoid 
when she wanted sun, and sun when the plants} Margaret, to the indignation of Mason, whe 
were dried and baked with heat; she had not} found her undertaking coming up, side-by-side, 
sown lightly enough; she had burned up the} in importance with his own business, and began 
ground with guano. The anger and astonish-; to take an equal pride in it. But the other ex- 
ment with which her family had seen her begin, } periments proved failures. The girl was a hard 
broke out in a torrent of wrath and sneers from } student and began to master her business; her 
Mason, of cool contempt from her sisters; her} herbs were free from dust and mixture. She 
father was gloomily silent, thinking her whole } sent only the best quality into the market; they 
action a covert reproach upon himself. This} brought the highest price, and the demand in- 
last cut Margaret to the quick. Society, too, was } creased steadily year by year. 
ready with its witticisms and jeers; George § «Why don’t you marry, child!” the old doctor 
Goddard, struggling hard, in spite of himself, to } asked her from time to time. 
approve her as courageous and true-hearted, «Perhaps I may,” she said, at first; but after- 
secretly was angry that his pure, shy little } ward, as the years slipped by, she would only 
Daisy, as he loved to call her, should be brought } } smile and begin to talk of poppy or snake-root. 
before the town as a strong-minded reformer. { For George Goddard, at his mother’s death, had 

Margaret cried half the night, but worked } gone away with his sister, and did not return, 
cheerfully by day. It did not need any strength } nor even made a sign of remembrance. ‘i am 
of mind to plant seeds, to hoe, or to weed; } his little Daisy no longer,” Margaret said, with 
even Clara, driving by wearily in her carriage, } 2 quiet, sorrowful smile. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

E1eut years had passed since Margaret began 
work before Goddard came back. His sister 
was dead; the last of their little patrimony had 

‘ been exhausted in traveling with her in search 
of health. He had obtained an office which 
would enable him to reside in Lenox, traveling 
at intervals through the State. 

All Lenox was ready for him, with its gossip 
and half-expressed condolence at having ‘lost 
his chance with his school-boy love.” 

‘¢Miss Porter,’’ so went the talk, ‘bade fair 
to be one of the wealthiest citizens of the village. 
Land was to be bought at a merely nominal 
price, and she had a singularly good judgment 
of the soil required for her purpose. She had 
gone into enterprises unheard of among the 
people of Lenox; set out a vineyard on the back 
of Starr’s Hill; draincd a bit of swamp in the 
meadow, and planted cranberries. They are 
better than oil!” exclaimed farmer Thornly. 
“The girl has a wonderful knack about plant- 
ing and sowing; if she’d put in a broomstick 
it’d grow, as the saying goes. I tell my girls, 
what’s to hinder? Why shouldn’t a woman 
grow grapes as well as gilliflowers?” 

‘‘Where are the other sisters?” asked Goddard. 

“Well, Jane and Sarah went with Margaret 
to Philadelphia, and there she gave them a start 
in a trimming-store; and Barr, who saw them 
*tother week, says they’re fat and portly, got a 
house of their own, and have lost all their sour, 
bitter little ways. Jessie, she’s book-keeper for 


{held him from her. In the evening he went up 
to the Porter-farm, for they had moved out of 
the village. It was a quiet, home-like old farm- 
house which he found, with a slope of grass in 
front, shaded by old trees. The room into which 
he was ushered was a large, simply-furnished 
parlor, with a few good engravings on the walls; 
new books, flowers, the countless little signs of 
culture and ease in the daily life scattered about. 
Old Mr. Porter sat reading, his wife was: trim- 
ming some flowers on the window-ledge. God- 
dard had a theory that all old people should be 
idle. The look of grave, simple content on the 
faces of this gray-haired man and woman, 
their easily moved smile, justified his fancy. 
“They have a breathing time to look back and 
learn what lesson life had for them,’’ he thought. 
‘‘And Margaret has given them that, at what- 
ever sacrifice of herself.” 

Her mother had gone out to summon her, and 
a moment afterward, a light, elastic boot-step 
came over the porch, and Margaret stood before 
him. At first Goddard was conscious only of 
a dull impression that time had not moved; that 
it was his Daisy of long-ago, whose brown eyes 
¢met his, and whose color went and came with 
; every word. Then the change grew perceptible; 
there was a free, unconstrained grace in thought 
and language which the conscious, awkward girl 
had not possessed; her features were cut out 
from the unmeaningness of youth, delieate and 
refined. There was a careless gayety in her 
tone, and ready laugh; a certain repose in pose 








them. Mason’s,married, you know; and Joe’s } and gesture, which is peculiar to those sure of 
at sea; so there’s nobody at home but Margaret } their position and errand in the world. 


with the old folks, and that pretty little Roy. 


He had intended to remain but a few mo- 


She’s going to marry our young parson, the } ments; but the evening was gone before he re- 


talk goes.” 

‘She is not in trade?” laughed Goddard, 
bitterly. 

Thornly stroked his chinthoughtfully. ‘Well, 


membered his resolve. Margaret sang for him; 
she had a sweet and true voice, adapted to 
ballad-music—and she had spared neither time 


i nor money in educating it. He noticed, too, 


George—now I don’t know about Margaret. It’s } that she was lavishly fastidious in the details 
made a great difference in them Porter girls to $ 
have some business of their own in the world; 


and it’s made their chances for marriage better. } 


of her dress. She always had liked soft, rich 
clothing, and now indulged her whims. The 
fault, if fault it were, pleased him. He found 


§ . . 
That poor Clary—she’s a miserable, sickly {the conversation becoming more and more a 


creetur. 
with his hands, and worse with his wife. 
ought to call round and see the old folks and 
Margaret, George.” 


George was restless and nervous until he had } 


obeyed the old man’s advice. He tried to recon- 
cile Margaret, as she doubtless had become a 
hard, keen-faced, prematurely-old woman, with ; 
the rosy, resolute little girl who had put him } 
from her, though with her whole soul calling 
him back through her brown eyes; aye, and 





Old Geasly’s a hard man—niggardly 
You 3 


narrative of his eight years of foreign life. 
Margaret was the best of listeners, and had a 
habit of leading her companions into their 
favorite talking-ground, and leaving them there 
to make their own happiness; yet he fancied 
that a. secret, deeper feeling made her silent 
and reticent with him. 

He rose at last—they were alone in the room. 
It hardly seemed to him courteous to ignore, as 
they apparently had done, her novel way of life. 

“I find you changed, Miss Porter,” looking 
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beyond her rather than into the frank eyes ; incomplete endeavors of a maid-of-all-work. A 
that met his. ‘You have the quiet manner, > beautiful, gracious lady, now that white hairs 
now, of one born to an inheritance.” 3 are beginning to glisten in the brown, as she 
“Then it is false manner,” quickly. ‘Talent, $ was in her earlier youth. Her daughters have 
or skill, such as some women possess, is a heri- ; each been given a trade or profession, which 
tage; but I have only the ordinary faculties of} they can use if the necessity ever comes for 
common sense and perseverance. Any woman ; them to make their own living. The one burden 
has enough power given her to stand alone, if} in her life is the perpetual presence of her sister, 
need be.” $ Clara, and her half dozen of children, who were 
Now George Goddard had his due, manly pre- § left dependent upon herself and George Goddard 
rogative of superior sense and conservatism; he; by Geasly’s sudden, insolvent death. Clara 
had begun with the intention of entering his ; alternately bemoans her fate, indulges in out- 
protest against the radical folly of her whole 3 breaks of temper, and rails at society. 
life; but in the face of her changed home and > «One ig tempted,” she cries, “‘to go back to 
changed self, he could not pronounce it to be’ Fourier, or St. Simon, for a true solution of the 
folly. Besides, the light was faint, the scent of ’ social enigma. The war has made thousands 
the roses stole in at the open window, the white-§ of women helpless and penniless at the very 
robed woman, whose beautiful face was upturned 3 time when the price of living is doubled. They 
to his, had been dear to him all his life. He did $ cannot all teach nor sew, nor become shop- 
rot commence his argument on work and wages. } girls; and they and their children must live. 
“To stand alone?” he repeated. Is there } Yet if a woman attempts a man’s business, hear 
need that you should stand alone, Margaret? I> the outcry that follows her! What am I to do 
have waited long and faithfully. You are far 3 with my girls? If Nan were a boy, I'd have her 
dearer to me now than on the day when you : taught engraving; she has an artist’s eye and 


put me away from you.” : delicate fingers. But she shall not unsex her- 
She tried to tell him there was no need, and ° self; she is very pretty.” 
that she, too, had been true and faithful; but; ‘And may marry well. Why do you not 


she said nothing, only put her hand in his, and 3 finish your sentence, Clara?” said Margaret, 
blushed and sobbed a little, like any other; indignantly. ‘And the idea that a good mar- 
foolish woman. ; riage was the one stroke of business by which 
Margaret never gave up her business. The‘ she was to make her living, Kas been instilled 
Goddard mansion stands in the midst of the : into Nelly until, from the age of sixteen, a boy 
most productive tracts in Pennsylvania, which ; could not approach her without being regarded 
she superintends. Her husband’s position in? as a possible husband. Surely there are other 
the political world draws constantly about them ; and worse ways of unsexing a women than the 
men and women of strong and affluent natures, ? use of a burin.” 
among whom Margaret is honored and recog-; ‘May God help poor women!” sighed Clara. 


nized as she deserves, and as every woman ¥e-; ‘May He rather show them how to help 
quires to be, for her healthy development. Her ; themselves.” 

household is better managed, and her cooking; ‘You found an open door easily. But we 
and sewing more thoroughly done, because she } cannot all plant herbs and cranberries.” 

can afford to employ skillful-brained servants,’ ‘No; but there is no prison from which there 


and does not spend her strength in the desperate, * is not a means of escape.” 
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j A MAPLE LEAF. 





BY LETTA C. LORD. 





To catch the gleam of the warm sunlight, 
Murmured, “You're dearer than ever to-night ;” 
The words were a poem to me. 


Ir is only a simple maple leaf, 
With its tinge of golden hue; 
But a loving hand hath placed it there, 
Among my braids of dark-brown hair ; 
And ’tis more to me than a diamond rare, 
Or a pearl would be to you. .~ 


I wear my gem with a modest grace, 
But with gentle dignity, too; 
Though my heart beats fast, and my head droops low, 
My cheeks grow warm, for well do I know 
That two bright eyes, with a tender glow, 
Are taking a lover's view. 


“ Nestling against your shining hair, 
It is brighter, I think,” said he; 
Then turning my head, with its coronal bright, 
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[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in tho Clerk's Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.]} 


CHAPTER I. » You have not been paid?” she questioned, 
Tue door-bell rang one of those sharp, start-} in a faltering voice. 
ling peals which. makes the heart leap with a; ‘Yes, I have, marm, for bringing it here; but 


dread of painful news. This brought a large, } they didn’t take the stairs into account.” 
indolent girl, whose supine indifference nothing; The lady drew a deep breath, and took some- 
could disturb, into the upper hall. } thing from her meagerly-filled porte-monnaie, 
“Hist! Hist!” which she handed to the man. 
The girl looked up and saw a keen, anxious} He looked at her, then at the money, with 
face looking down upon her from over the banis- } something like a sncer. 
ters—the face of a woman advanced in life,’ ‘I—TI have no other small money about me— 
lined with care, if not something deeper than‘ nothing less than a fifty-dollar bill,” she said, 
that, and sharpened with present apprehension. ; flashing angrily, and dropping the porte-mon- 
‘Hist! Hist! I am out, if it is for me. Have} naie into her pocket. 
moved—gone into the country; am dead! Better The man muttered something under his breath, 
that—better that! Oh! if it were but true!” { and went down stairs, leaving a strong scent of 
The girl did not hear the words, which died } tobacco behind him. The lady walked to the 
out in a faint wail; but she was evidently accus- } window and watched him drive away eagerly, 
tomed to these signals over the banister, and put } as if she could not quite feel alone till he was 
2 plump finger to her lips before she opened the } out of sight. Then she ran to the door, locked 
door. it, and turning to the chair as if it had been a 
The woman up stairs had gone into her room ‘ living thing, fell upon her knees in front of it, 
with an impulse, to shut herself in, and cower } and, laying her cheek against the faded cushion, 
out of reach of the creditor she supposed to be ) began to moan piteously, like a wounded animal 
hunting her down; but anxiety was keener than ; that had dragged itself back to some thicket 
this cowardly dread, and she went back to the > which he had never expected to reach again. 
banisters, holding her breath as she bent over} It was an old faded piece of furniture, after 
them, listening. The door was wide open now; } all. Large, roomy, and cushioned luxuriantly ; 
a wagon stood before it, and its driver was} but the rich crimson silk, which had once ren- 
bringing some heavy object up the steps. ‘Tell; dered it a resplendent affair, was now frayed 
him to bring it up—tell him to bring it up here,” ; and faded into utter shabbiness. One castor 
cried the woman, with a thrill of pleasure in her 3 was off, and it leaned sideways when the woman 
voice. ‘It is for me—surely it is for me!” } pressed her arms upon it, as if striving to edge 
“Yes, marm, it is you he asked for,” answered ; away from her, as many of her old friends had 
the girl. ‘Take hold here, you sir, and help? done. 
me up with it.” ; At last the woman lifted up her head, and 
The man took hold of the great armed-chair, } looked at her old possession with something like 
which he had brought in from the wagon, and, a smile. 
laughing at the girl for her offered help, car-} ‘« This—this of all that I had has come back to 





ried it up stairs; following the lady into a back; me; I never expected it, never hoped that the 
chamber, to which she had slowly retreated. } poor woman would find me out! Gratitude is 
He sat the chair down, gave it a little push with } not often so sharp. Had it been a dun now!” 
his foot, and seemed to be waiting for something. } The woman laughed a little at the thought, 

The lady, for she was a lady, notwithstanding } for she had been so harassed and hunted down 
some marks of hard usage received on the stage } of late with hungry creditors, that the chase had 
of life, hesitated a little; then, with a sudden} its interest even for its victim, as all the cunning 
effort, put a hand into her pocket and took out} and energy of a fox are put forth when the 
a worn porte-monnaie, which she opened, partly } hounds press it close. She arose at last and 
ipeing be back on the man. _i began to examine the chair. 
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“Poor thing! it has had hard usage. I wish 
they had sent the castor. It seems like a poor 
cripple without that.” 

The lady went to a closet, took out a work- 
basket, and, seating herself on the floor, began 
to darn the frayed silk, smoothing it under her 
palm, and pressing it down caressingly every 
few minutes, as fond mothers caress the heads 
of their children; and while she worked, this 
wayward and harassed woman sung, in a low, 
gentle voice, 


“T Jove it, I love it; and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old armed-chair?” 


While she was working and singing thus, the } 


servant-girl had gone into the basement, where 
her mistress was busy darning an old stair- 
carpet, which was about to be promoted from 
the second to the third floor, ending at last on 
the garret-stairs. 

“Who was it, Martha?” she inquired, while 
pausing to thread her needle. 


“Only an express-man, marm, with a chair 


for Mrs. Holt.” 

“TI wish some express-man would bring her 
money to pay her board with,” said the woman, 
giving a vicious tug at her needle, and drawing 
out the coarse thread attached to it with a jerk. 
She’s been paying me with fine words and pro- 


mises long enough; and those are things the | 
landlord don’t take from me. There’s somebody ; 


at the door, Martha; see who it is.” 


Martha opened the basement-door, and a little § 


black-eyed girl, who did not appear to be morc 
than eighteen years of age, came in, with a bas- 
ketful of matches on her arm. 

“‘We don’t want none,” said Martha, sharply. 

“Oh, yes, you do! Where’s the lady?” 

In she came, preceding the servant, cheerful 
as a bird, and fearless as a hero; a sweet, plump 
little child, that talked and looked like a woman. 

“I know you want matches by this time, Mrs. 
Wheeler. She said you didn’t; but I know 
better. It’s ten days since I was here. How 
many bunches?” 

“Why, Rhoda,” 
pushing little thing you are. 
sure Martha has plenty yet.” 

“But I shan’t come again for ever so long. 
How many?” 

Rhoda began to count the bundles of matches 
with much unconcern. 


said the woman, “what a 
“No, no! [’'m 


“There, I think half a dozen bunches will do ; 


for this time,” she said, piling a little heap of 
matches on the table, and holding out a tiny 
hand for the money. 

The woman looked at her in comical surprise, 
but the little rogue refused to understand it. 


$ “Qh! you can have twice as many, if you 
like,” she said, tumbling the matches over in 
her basket; ‘“‘plenty of ’em left.” 
‘Oh! I don’t want any more, nor them either,” 
said the woman, laughing; ‘but I’ll take them 
$ to get rid of you.” 
“Yes, I know; two cents more, please. What’s 
i that? Oh! I had forgotten, it belongs to the 
$ lady up stairs.” 

The object which caused this question was the 
brass castor of a chair, which lay in the bottom 
of Rhoda’s basket. 

«‘What lady up steirs, Rhoda?” . 
“Why, Mrs. Holt; a real, real lady, that was 
; so good to my mother. I’ve told you about that, 
; haven’t I?” 

3. Ne.” 

3 “Well, then, I will. No, I won’t; there’s no 
$ good in chattering; but that lady is an angel, 
° 

2 

$ 

$ 
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good as gold. You ought to be proud of her.” 

“But how did you know Mrs. Holt?” 

“How? She came to our room when nobody 
else would. She sent that great, beautiful chair 
for my sick mother to sit in, and never asked 
; for it again, or told us where to send it. She 
3 gave father money to buy a vielin with, and got 
$the manager to take him back after he’d 
; Well, no matter about that. She——” 

’ «But how did you know that she lived here?” 
“T went up stairs one*day to ask if any of 
$’em had any old dresses, and saw her sitting 





5 


; there.” : 
§ ««Yes,I dare say. No cat from the street ever 
‘took more liberties in a house than you do, 
; Rhoda.” 

“Yes, I make myself at home. Why not? 
¢ You all know me. Everybody knows me. Who 
shuts a closet-door, or hides away the silver 
when Rhoda comes in? When I find a door on 
the latch, in I go; the girls look out from the 
kitchen, see me, and go back to their work, 
saying to each other, ‘Oh! it’s only that bright, 
little imp, Rhoda. We don’t want any of her 
matches; but she will come in, anyhow.’ They 
$don’t want my matches. Well, marm, they do 
$ want ’em, and buy ’em, too, as sure as you live. 
Think I ¢ver mean to let ’em get out and buy at 
; the groceries? Not as I know of.” 

; «But you don’t want to sell matches to Mrs. 
; Holt?” 

$ “No. I'd like to give her fifty bunches—yes, 
‘I would; but she won’t take ’em from me. She’s 
‘a lady, every inch of her.” 

; “Well, I wish she was lady enough to pay 
’ what she owes me,” said the housewife, darning 
‘ vigorously at the carpet. 

{ «Rhoda sat down her basket and went close to 
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Mrs. Wheeler, her keen, little face was full of; in that sweet, broken voice, when little Rhoda 


interest. } laid her hand upon the chair, and looked down 
“‘How much does she owe you, marm? Tow} into Mrs. Holt’s face with such questioning 
much?” } gratitude. 
“‘Why, what’s that to you? Fifty dollars, if} ‘I am glad, very glad, little one, if anything 
you must know.” > I did made your poor mother more comfortable,” 


Rhoda recoiled suddenly, took up her basket, } said Mrs. Holt, a good deal moved. “But it was 
and went toward the door; then came back } very little.” 
softly, ané said, with a sort of panic, ; “Very little, was it? Didn’t you give her 
‘‘Fifty dollars? Did you mean that?” S everything? Didn’t you get my father’s place 
“Yes, I mean it; and mean something else,” ; back after the manager had turned him off, and 
said the woman, sharply. 3 give him money to buy back the violin he loved 
«What is that?” so well, after it had gone clean out of his hands? 
“To have my money.” Didn’t you buy the greenest place for us to bury 
“Ye-e-s.” her in, and pay for it?, Oh, marm! how I wish 
«‘But where are you going now, child?” ; 
“Up stairs to give this little brass wheel to} would.” 
the lady. It belongs to her chair.” } Mrs. Holt looked upon the child at first in 
“Very well; but mind you say nothing of } suprise; then a quiver of disturbed feeling came 
what we’ve been talking about.” 3 to her face. 
‘«‘What, me? Oh, Mrs. Wheeler!” “Don’t cry, Rhoda. It makes me feel like a 
Mrs. Holt was bending over her chair, drawing } child when you make such a baby of yourself, 
her swift needle in and out of the broken silk, } about nothing, too.” 
when little Rhoda came softly through the door} ‘Please excuse me, marm,” answered Rhoda, 
and stood looking at her. She had taken the ; wiping her eyes with a corner of her apron. ‘I 
missing caster from her basket, and held it in} don’t ery often; ask father if I do. Haven’t 
one hand, hesitating, as if intrusion on a real} made such a baby of myself since she died; and 
lady, without knocking, had just struck her as a ; now I’ve gone and done it for you. Please, now, 
questionable proceeding. At last she advanced } just wipe your eyes and forgive me.” 
a pace, and held out the castor, saying, in 2 low, Rhoda was wiping her eyes vigorously as she 





almost meek voice, ; spoke; then she lifted the corner of her apron 
“Here is the little wheel, marm. It will make to Mrs. Holt’s face and brushed some tears away. 
it stand up straighter.” ; This action touched the poor lady to the heart: 
Mrs. Holt started, looked up, and the color; She threw her arms across the bottom of the 
came into her fate. ‘chair, and burst into a passion of tears that 


“Ah! Rhoda Weeks, is it you?” she said. } fairly frightened the little girl. 
“How is your father? What have you got} ‘Of all that I have helped, all that I have 


there? Something to sell?” > loved, this poor child alone remembers me with 
“Nothing that you want, lady,” said Rhoda, } gratitude,” she sobbed. 

drawing a corner of her little shawl over her’ ‘No, no! there is father! He¢e loves you; he 

baskei. ; is grateful!” pleaded the little girl. 


“Oh, yes! I must take something,” said Mrs. ; Mrs. Holt looked up, and swept the tears from 
Holt, putting one hand into her pocket from} her face. “I know it! I know it all, Rhoda 
simple habit and drawing out her porie-mon- ; Weeks! You are good people, and I am wrong 
naie; but her face flushed crimson as she opened } to think that there can be no more like you. 
it and remembered, all at once, how empty it } Run home, now, and I will go on with my work; 
was. ‘‘Then you won't sell me anything? Well, } you shall see how nice the chair will look the 
next time I will not let your basket pass,” she } next time you bring your basket this way. Stop 
said, bending her cyes beneath the keen look } a minute, I think we can find a ribbon for your 
with which Rhoda was regarding her. ; hair. Yes; here is something scarlet. There! 

“I hope—oh! I hope the chair was not quite } it looks like a flame among those jct-black waves. 
spoiled for you,” said the girl, dropping her; Wear it home, and see if your father will notice 
eyes. ‘We tried hard to keep it nice; but she 3 how well you look.” 
was so long sick, and loved to sit in it all the ; “Yes, yes, I will! He loves my hair; and I 
time. I can sec her in it now, marm, with her } brush it ever so much for his sake.” 
white cheek leaning againSt the silk, just here.” Rhoda’s eyes were dancing with happiness. 

There were tears in the child's cycs, and tears Bits of finery did not often come in her way; 





I could die for you just here! I would—tI 
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and this was so brilliant and fresh, that it made $ 


her forgetful of everything else. 
Holt, the little gift had appeased the craving of } 
her benevolence, and the child’s joy soothed her ; 
as nothing else could have done; for she was 
borne down with cares and regrets such as made ; 
her very life a pain. 

Out from that room Rhoda Weeks went, almost 
singing with happiness; but she had scarcely } 
reached the street, when a thought of care } 
settled on her, and she became demure as a} 
mouse. That queer old look came to her } 
face, and she began to calculate gravely, like } 
any miser, and, for the first time in months, } 
went home with a few unsold matches in her } 
basket. ; 

That home was in a tall tenement-house, 3 
standing up, bare and gaunt, among the small } 
houses of a poor neighborhood, crowded, like a } 
bee-hive, with the hard working and idle poverty > 
of a great city. As you stood in the narrow } 
hall, and looked up one flight of stairs looming 
above another, the ascent seemed appalling; 
but Rhoda Weeks lived at the very top of the 
house, and cared as little for the stair-cases as a 
bird does for the boughs that shelter its nest. 
Up she flitted like a sprite, the basket on one 
am, her little hood swinging back by the 
strings, while the scarlet ribbon rippled: in her 3 
hair, and fell down her back like quivers of} 
flame whenever she passed a window, or was } 
crossed by a gleam of sunshine in -her flight ; 
upward. 

Rhoda opened the door of a little room, so} 
high and close to the roof, that it was flooded } 
with sunshine, though all the neighborhood } 
below lay in shadow. There was enough of 
squalid misery in that building, but it had not 
yet mounted to that little room which, in its 
neatness, could well brave all the sunlight poured 3 
into it from the glory of the west, when a warm } 
day was bathing itself in a sea of crimson before } 
it dropped into the unaltcrable past. ; 

As Rhoda opened the door a boy sat in this} 
rich light, with his arms folded on the window- } 
He had evi- 


sill, gazing out upon the sunset. | 
dently been at work, for a coil of coarse braid, ; 
woven from fresh wheat straw, lay around him } 
upon the floor, and some of the loose straws had } 
fallen from his hands. 

“Luke!” } 

The boy turned quickly, and saw his sister, } 
with the scarlet ribbon in her hair, challenging } 
his admiration. His gray eyes lighted up, and } 
a smile parted his lips. 

“Oh! how pretty it is, and how fine we are!” ; 
he said, giving a little puil at the ribbon, “1} 
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was just thinking of you, sister, wishing that 


” 





«And father,” suggested Rhoda. 

“Yes, and father, could just move into one of 
those palaces built from the golden clouds, and 
float off into the other world.” 

««Where we should find her,” whispered Rhoda. 

‘‘Where we should find her. If we gould all 
go together, Rhoda, across the golden bridge 
which fell from one cloud to another, as I looked 
only a minute ago, and leave all this behind.” 

The boy dropped his hand and pointed down- 
ward, thus taking in the mass of poverty-stricken 


: life moving beneath them. 


‘‘Now you are getting sad and strange again, 
brother Luke; and that troubles me when I come 
home at nights. I love to see beautiful things in 
the sky, but they make me glad, not solemn, as 
you are, Luke.” 

‘‘But I see so much more than the gold and 
crimson, with green and purple shooting through 


> them, or floating off in seas and lakes; to me 


all that glory is full of life. I can almost hear 
music coming from burning woods, and see 
crowds on crowds of people going in and out, 
enjoying all that you and I might search for 
forever and ever, and die without reaching.” 
But there is no such thing, Luke. While 
you are thinking about it, those mountains of 


fire and lakes of gold melt away, and leave 


nothing but a black sky behind.” + 
“TI know it! I know it!’ answered the bey, 

«But every day God gives them to us; 

and the richest man on earth has nothing 


3 better.” 


‘‘But it is gone, now; take yourself from the 
window, dear, and let us see how your work 
comes on. I am going to make up the hats this 
evening.” 

Luke turned his face lingeringly on the sky. 
It had deepened into a deep, dark, violet hue, 


} into which the warm rose-tints, and hot, golden- 


red had merged themselves. 

“Yes, it is getting dusk; all my bridges and 
castles are burned down,” he said. “Now I 
will talk with you, Rhoda. 

‘Well, about the work?” 

«JT don’t like it, Rhoda. It is fit for women, 
and comes to so little, after all.” 

«True eriough, Luke; if you were strong, and 
well, and saucy, like me, the money we could 
make would astonish folks. But you don’t like 
running about, and I do.” 

Luke nodded his head, and the long lashes 
fell like shadows to his pale cheek. 

«But now, about supper, Luke? 
come in yet?” 


Has father 
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“No; he’s gone for a ‘hind win over to the { 
Jersey flats. But there’s plenty of kindling } 
wood, and [’il make the fire.” 

“No, you sit still; I’m not a bit tired. There’s | 
no need of your doing girl's work all the time. 
Ain’t these capital matches? My customers get } 
the worth of their money. 
blazes up. Now help me pull out the table. 


Nothing but poor folks let it stand against the } 


wall when they eat; and we are not poor folks— 
far from it. Now the table-cloth. I must wash } 


it out to-night, and iron it before br eakfast. } } 


Getting it crooked, am I; 
right. The kettle begins to steam up; and I’ve 
got such a nice, tender bit of beef-steak for you } 
and father.” 

Directly the beef-steak was sending its savory 
smoke into the room, and a little earthen tea- } 
pot shot out puffs of steam from its place on the 


stove-hearth, about which Rhoda flitted with a 


knife in her hand, as if she had made up her 


mind to defend as well as prepare her father’s } 
Never was there such a bright, womanly ; 
within her } 


supper. 


little creature as this. The life 


seemed inexhaustible; after tramping the streets } 
all day, she had come home, checrful as a lark, } 


to brighten up that little home, and prepare her 
father’s supper. 

‘Now, all is ready,” she said, taking off a 
little mite of an apron, and washing her tiny 


hands in a grave, old-fashioned way, that would ° 


have made you smile. 

soon as he likes.” 
He did come. 

father’s step on the stairs, the door slowly opened, 


‘“‘He may come now as 


eS 


See how the wood } 


well, you can put it} 


That moment she heard her } 
} father; ‘and never saw them growing. That 
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tired as a hound, and bright as a lark. Now 
for the supper.’ . 
Rhoda sat down at the end of the litile square 
} table, and began to pour out the tea daintily, 
} like some nice old lady in a fairy tale, Mr, 
Weeks cut up the steak just as daintily, and 
was about to hand some of it to his som, when 
} he discovered that Luke had not yet taken his 


place, but was carrying the flowers off in his 
; arms, and placing them in a great pitcher which 
he had filled with water. 
‘Come, Luke,” he called out; 
> have fed the flowers, come and feed yourself.” 


“now that you 


} Luke came to the table with his face in a glow. 
} It was a lovely face, then, more feminine, almost, 
than the girl’s. His eyes shone like those of a 
young mother, smiling away the rosy kisses of 
her babe. His soul had been, for a moment, 
among the flowers. 

«They are beautiful, father! 
’ gave them to you?” 

Rich man, my boy? Ha! you have never 
been in the country, or you would know. These 
are the flowers that God scatters wild along the 
roads, and in the hollows, for poor people to 
gather. I might have brought home loads, only 
3; there was no way of doing it.” 

} «And you brought them to me? Thank you, 
’ father, 
> tude. 


What rich man 


2 
> 
> 
5 
¢ 


” answered the boy, in his gentle grati- 
‘‘For me and Rhoda, I mean?” 

“No, no! not for me! I will take some of the 
beef, father, with a bit of pickle. Let Luke 
all the flowers, I haven’t time for them.” 
said the 


have 
‘¢Poor fellow! how he loves them!” 


and a little man came in, carrying a quantity of } is hard; I will take him with me some day when 


soiled flowers in his arms, such as grow brightest } 


wild } 
astors, and a feathery white flower, which cling 
like snow-flakes ; 
with these were some ; 


long-pointed leaves of the sweet-fiag, and a} 
3 


in August and September—golden-rod, 


to its stems in soft masses, 
caught ought of season; 


handful of water-rushes. 


You need not have asked where the little ’ 
>} taken you out often enough.” 


maiden at the hearth got her activity from, after 
seeing this man. 
ina minute. She was her father over again in 


miniature, with a certain practical common- 
placeness added, which made her seem an old-} 
’ bed-room connected with that in which 
} table was spread. 


fashioned copy disguised as a child. 
“And so you have got my supper ready?” | 


The whole thing was evident } 


I go on a tramp.” 
Rhoda looked anxious, and laid down her 
knife and fork with a determined gesture. 
‘Father, it would kill him to walk so far.” 
“No, no! I am well now—so strong!” cried 
the boy. ‘Let me’pick them for myself, father.” 
“So you shall. It is a shame that I have 
never thought of this before. I might have 


‘He could not leave mother, you know,” said 
Rhoda; ‘‘she mourned when he was out of her 
sight.” 

Weeks got up hastily, and went into a little 
the 
The boy lifted his large 


said the little man, cheerily, laying down his : ; eyes, and dropped the lids again, under which 


flowers on a chair with gentle caution. “Good | 

girl! good girl! What a dear little grandmother } $ 
it is? What should you ang I do without her, 
Luke? The flowers are for you, boy. I have? 


had a glorious tramp after them;.come home 


Rhoda could see tears swelling. She did not 
protest, or offer comfort, but gave a/little push 
at her ¢hair, as if this quick sensitiveness in 
her twin brother troubled her. Then she set- 


; tled herself again, and called out to her father. 
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“The chair got to Mrs. Holt safe, father, and 
she was glad to get it—so glad, it would have 
done you good.” 

Weeks came out of the bed-room, with a flush 
about his eyes. 

«And you saw her?” 

“Yes, father; she gave me this ribbon, and 
asked about—about us all so kindly.” 

«Did she ask after me—particularly, I mean?” 

‘No, not particularly; that is, in that way.” 

“Luke,” said the father, suddenly, ‘there is 


time for a lesson before I go to the theatre; get | 


the violin.” 

Luke started from his chair, opened a closet, 
and brought out an old violin, blackened with 
time, and seasoned, as it were, with ages of 
music. The two sat down by the window, through 
which the cool evening wind came softly from 
the west, and in a few moments the room was 
full of such low, sweet music as living genius 
can alone give to any instrument. 


to listen, and handled the cups daintily, as if 
afraid of making any noise that might clash with 
those sweet sounds. Weeks bent over his son, 
animated, swaying to and from, with his hand 
in motion, as if it waved a baton. But as the 
strain grew more plaintive, and so exquisitely 
sad that even Rhoda held her breath, Weeks let 
his hand drop, and leaning against the window, 
listened in mute silence till the sweet wail ceased. 
Then he started up, took the violin from the 
boy’s hand, almost roughly, and carried it into 
the next room. 

“You'll soon get beyond my teaching,” he 
said, fastening the instrument in its case. 
“Where in the world did you get that?” 

“Tt came to me this afternoon, when you and 
Rhoda left me alone with the violin,” answered 
the boy. 

“Come to you! Come to you! Why, Luke, 
I never heard anything like it.” 

The boy smiled, and his eyes brightened. 

“T think it came to me first in dreams,” he 
said, ‘‘not altogether, but Well, father, I 
cannot say how it is, but the violin seemed to 
draw the notes out from my heart, where they 
had been sleeping ever so long.” 

Weeks made no reply, but put on his hat, 
tucked the instrument-case lovingly under his 
arm, and went out humming over the new air 
to himself. 





By this time Rhoda had finished her work. } 


She sat down by Luke at the window, and gave 


him a little shake, for he seemed buried in re- : 
collections of the music that had charmed even : 


her, and she wanted his entire attention. 


Rhoda, who } 
was washing the tea things, paused in her work } 
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$ ‘Luke, I have an idea.” 
The boy turned his large eyes upon her, and 
answered gently, 
“You always have good ideas, Rhoda.” 
Rhoda nodded her head, thus quietly appro- 
priating the honest praise awarded to her. 
; “But this is a great idea, and may frighten 
S you; that goed Mrs. Holt is in trouble, Luke. 
She owes fifty dollars for board.” 

‘Fifty dollars!” exclaimed the boy, dismayed 
by the sum; ‘‘that is a great deal of money.” 

; “Yes, it seems a great deal to any one that 
{isn’t in trade, as I am; but you know, Luke, 
some people consider it nothing at all.” 

“Do they? How very rich such people must 
be!” 

‘Not always; but this is my idea, Luke. Mrs. 
Holt spent lots of money on us, besides making 
‘a new man of father. Now I want to do some- 
; thing for her.” 

“You, Rhoda? What can you do?” 
“T want to pay that fifty dollars to Mrs. 
; Wheeler.” 

“Oh, Rhoda! Fifty dollars to Mrs. Wheeler!” 

‘Look here, brother; I’ve got a secret.” 

“A secret! You?” 

«Yes, a magnificent secret! How long is it 
since I’ve been in trade, brother?” 

“Why, ever since you were six years old. 
You began to go about when father hs 

“Don’t sgy anything about that just now. It 
makes me think of her mourning herself to death 
over again.- Well, since we have been by our- 
selves, I have been looking out for a rainy day, 
Luke, laying up money like smoke.” 

“Laying up money? Why, every night you 
‘brought home the price of our matches for 
‘ father.” 
$ “Of course I did—that belonged to him; but, 
Luke, don’t be astonished, but I’ve got money 
f my own; yes, I have lots of it, too. When 
‘ve been out selling matches—and I’m smart 
t it, you may brag on that, if you want too.” 

«But I don’t want to brag, sister.” 

“Of course, you don’t. It’s only me that’s 
; puffed up. Well, some folks like me, and per- 
; haps some don’t; but I find lots of people that 
} are good to me and give me things.” 
$ The boy started up, and pushed Rhoda away 


2 
2 


‘ from him, almost angrily. 
“Oh, Rhoda Weeks! you don’t beg? 
haven’t forgot our mother so far as that?” 
«Beg! Luke, you are a mean fellow to think 


< 
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2 
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; 80!” 
; «But you take?” 

“Take! Well, yes; but it’s all in the way ot 
‘trade. Let me tell you. One day a lady asked 
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me to take a dress and sell it for her to a second- } than a eaters ; and per alates have no idea that 

hand clothing-store. I did it, and got a good } there is such an establishment as a sixpenny 

deal more money than she expected. She gave } savings-bank in New York?” 

me a dollar for doing it, and said she had made § **No,” answered Luke, humbly. “I haven't 

a good bargain at that. This gave me an idea. } an idea about anything of the kind.” 

I went into ever so many houses, and always 8} ‘And don’t know what interest is?” 

made friends of the girls in the basement. They y “No. What is it?” 

all like me, brother; and so do the ladies. Well, “Did you ever see a snow-ball rolled upon 

I got the girls to tell their mistresses that 1} the ground?” 

should like to trade in cast-off garments—not; ‘Yes, yes; sone boys do it in some back yard 

old clothes, that disgusts people—and would } every winter.’ 

buy all they had if they would only trust me a } ‘Well, at first it is a little “thing, and takes 

day or two. The girls knew I was honest, and} up so little snow as you roll it, that you can’t 

said so. - The ladies trusted me, ard let me have } tell exactly when and how it grows larger; but 

the things low because I was so little. The man} by-and-by it rounds out biggar and bigger, till 

had to run up his prices when I came, or I'd} every turn swoops up whole drifts of snow. 

have gone somewhere else, and he knew it. So} That is interest, Luke; the man at the bank told 

I began to make money, you understand—and me all about it.” 

that was no begging, but honest trade.” ; “T can’t quite make it out,” said Luke, with 
“But what have you done with the money? } a puzzled look 

Why didn’t you give it to father?’ I should.” $ «Of course not. Well, the little snow-ball 
“So should I, Luke; only mother left you and} that a boy makes in the round of his hands is 

father to my care—and I had it on my mind. } the first money; he gives it one roll in the snow, 

‘What,’ says I, ‘if father should break down, as Land that iz a year’s interest. The next roll takes 

he has twice before, and nothing laid by; where 3 a wider sweep, the next wider yet; that is inte- 

would brother Luke be? The darling boy isn’t} rest on interest. But you can’t understand—I 

strong, and can’t knock about among folks as} couldn’t at first; but it is a wonderful thing, 

you can, Rhoda Weeks. It isn’t in him. She} Luke, where money makes itself.” 

left that boy to you, just as rich men leave money 3 ‘‘How cute you are, sister! But what is the 

and houses to their daughters—and he’s a hun- } idea?” 

dred thousand times more precious! Then } Rhoda appropriated this truth with a nod of 

father’s good as gold when he’s all right, and? her little head, and answered the question at 

kind as kind can be when he isn’t; only he } once. 

does make money fly, and hasn’t the least idea} “This is it. I have got almost fifty dollars in 

of saving. He’d never be content with this $ that bank, all yours, Luke. May I give this to 

room if he knew about my business; but hand { the lady who was so good to our mother—who 

out like sixty’—you know he would do that, } saved him?” 


Luke!” ‘“May you do that? And you ask me? Oh, 
“Yes, ’m afraid he would,” said Luke, } Rhoda! don’t make me ashamed,” answered the 
thoughtfully. ; boy, folding his arms on the window-sill, and 


‘Well, this is the way I went on thinking. ; hiding his face in them. “I never earned a 

‘Brother Luke isn’t strong; he hasn’t a bit of} cent of it.” 

talent for trade. He loves to read; he loves $ “That’s a fib, if ever one was told. If it 

that violin as if it was a live thing. Mother > hadn’t been for you, dear, I never should have 

wanted him to have an education, and he shall? branched out so. Now, say, shall we do this? 

have it!” ; That poor lady hasn’t a cent, I know that, and 
“Oh, sister Rhoda! how I love you,” cried ; Mrs. Wheeler will be worrying her to death. I 

the boy, throwing his arms about the girl’s neck } saw it in the way she screwed up her mouth, 

in a burst of fond gratitude. : and pinched that great needle through her stair- 
“Of course, you do. Weren’t we born to love : carpet, as if it had been a dagger.” 

one another? Wasn't that her last charge tous; ‘Do it. Oh, sister! I wish it was mine te 

both? There, don’t smother me, dear, I haven’t ' give.” 

come to the idea yet.” > «So it is, every cent of it; but we will get 
Luke unwound his arms from Rhoda’s neck’ more. You shall have learning, and nice clothes, 

with a little sigh, and again composed hhimeelf ; and everything. sore fear, I’m in the business. 


to listen. ; } Only keep our secret.’ 


“You don’t know enything about trade more; “But is it right to keep anything from 
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father?” questioned Luke, whose tender con- 3a wreath of yellow snow-fiakes. This he laid 
science was easily troubled. around the edge of the basket, and directly 
Rhoda answered promptly, and in a way that } brought the tremulous gold into more vivid life, 
settled the question at once. by an inner wreath of wild asters of that rich 
“It is for his own good. I have settled that } purplish blue, which no cultivation can deepen 
long ago. He is to have the match business, In jor rival. Then came a tuft of tiny fern-leaves, 








the other you and I are partners. When he { holding in their center a handful of flossy white 


needs money, there’s time enough to astonish flowers, so delicate that a breath seemed suffi- 
him. See how contented he is! After flowers ; cient to blow them away. 


in the day, and music at night.” “There!” exclaimed the boy, holding up his 
“But I am doing nothing.” work in gleeful triumph. ‘What do you think 
“Nobody wants you to do anything, dear. ; of that for a beginning?” 

Then here is another idea, Trade makes one; ‘Oh, Luke! it is splendid; and you are so 


think, I can tell you; those flowers that father ‘handsome. Isn’t work delightful when you 
brought -home, they are lovely. Suppose we } really get at it?” 

make something of them?” No wonder the girl said that, for the boy was 
‘Make something? What?” ?a*picture as he sat upon the floor with his legs 
“Money, to be sure. Lots of flowers are sold } gathered under him, his jacket off, and the 
every night in front of the theatre—roses and ; snow-white shirt unbuttoned at the throat, from 
lilies, and all sorts; but I have never seen any- } whence it was partly dropping off one shoulder. 
thing like them. They would take, I’ll bet you.” {In fact, the whole group was a living Murillo, 

Luke’s face brightened, here was something ; for the tall, wild flowers in the pitcher loomed 
for him to do. He started up with animation. . ; up a little behind the lad; and the girl, so small, 

“I will bring them out and see.” $so piquant and sparkling, stood near, with her 

He came back in an instant, carrying the ; head on one side, like a canary-bird, wondering 
great pitcher crowded full of flowers, which he ; if there was seed as well ag flowers in the basket 
sat down on the floor. Rhoda folded her arms, ; which the boy held up. 
turned her head on one side and examined them. ; “It will do; that will take; twenty-five cents 

“Baskets, I should say,” was her first com- } would be cheap for it,” she said, triumphantly. 
mentary; ‘‘baskets made out of the rushes, with $ Luke lowered the basket to his lap, and a 
handles, and a little rock-moss—that tells. I’ve ; shadow came to his bright, young face. He was 
seen it on the stands.” ; thinking how beautiful it was. She, with as good 

“Let me; I can do that!” exclaimed Luke, {a heart, perhaps, counted the pennies it would 
with animation; for all the artistic taste sleep- { bring. This practical good sense chilled the 
ing in that delicate nature was aroused. ‘Pick | ; ; boy, and he turned from the basket with a sigh. 
out the rushes, if that is what you call the round } All at once Rhoda clasped her hands with a 
grass. We will try one basket to-night.” $ sudden gesture of dismay. 

Rhoda sat down on the floor happy as a bird. ; “Dear me! Who will sell them?” she ex- 
She sorted out the finest rushes, and began to; claimed. ‘Father will never let me go to the 
braid them with her nimble fingers, and had ; theatre. She would not have liked it. It is only 
full five inches done before her brother had com- } men who buy flowers there.” 
menced. The creature chatted as she worked, { Luke turned white, and his eyes fell. “Did 
and told Luke all that had happened to her in ; she expect him to go?” 
the morning in snatches, until he had a vivid} ‘If you could; if you only could bring your- 
idea of Mrs. Holt’s anxious face, her proud self to try, dear. Think how nice it would be 
poverty, and the danger that menaced her from } to have us both putting money into the bank.” 
Mrs. Wheeler, who stood, though they did not ; Luke got up from the floor, buttoned his shirt 
know it, in equal danger from her landlord and : at the neck, and put om his jacket, but his face 
grocer. At last the green braid was deemed } had lost all its animation. 
long enough, and was coiled into as pretty a; ‘Don’t! Don’t look like that, dear! It’s 
basket as ever was concocted of rushes. nothing when you once begin. Try this once; 

‘“‘Now, Luke, comes your turn. I haven’t the ; it’s not too late; people are just going in. Only 
least idea how to mix the flowers,” said Rhoda, } think! your baskets will bring in a dollar!” 
holding her besket on by the handle. “Let me} Luke put on his cap and tried to smile, but 
see how you do it.’ ‘the effort ended in a quiver of the lips, and 

Luke held a quantity of the golden-rod in his ; tears swelled under his eyelids—the thing she 
hands, weaving the soft spray into what seemed ; asked of him was torture to the sensitive boy. 
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‘Kiss me before I go,” he said, gently. 

Rhoda threw her arms around him, and felt 
that he was shaking from head to foot. This 
touched her, and she made an affort to draw 
him into the room again; but he resisted her, 
and would go. Was she, his twin sister, to un- 


dertake all the work, while he sat idle in the ‘ 


house dreaming of music, and watching the 
beautiful clouds? 

Rhoda went down stairs with him, chatting 
all the way, and telling him how easy it was to 
sell pretty things. Matches were a different 


thing; people had to be watched, and taken in } 


their necessity for them; but flowers struck the 
fancy at once. She kissed her brother at. the 
door, and answered, 


“Of course you will,” when he faltered outea ? 


promise to sell the basket before he came back. 
Luke had not far to walk. People were going 
into the theatre in crowds. One. or two gen- 


tlemen answered his timid gesture sharply, ‘ 
Among } 
these was a young man with ruddy complexion, , 
who was entering the theatre with a lady on his ¢ 


and told him to stand out of the way. 


arm. The lady, who seemed a little older than 
himself, glanced at the boy, and stopped; but 
the young man urged her forward. 


“There is nothing you want,” he said. “Com- | 
‘ as they stood together, while the gentleman was 
; at the ticket-office. 


mon field flowers, without a particle of odor.” 

** But so fresh, so lovely!” she pleaded. +*Then 
the boy—did you ever see such eyes ?” 

“There is but one pair of eyes that I ever look 
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$ “Oh, papa! see how pretty! Stop! stop 4 
minute, do!” she said, eagerly. 

“Do you want them, Dora?” 
; Want them? Of course I do.” 
The gentleman smiled, and his wife laughed 
‘outright; and turning to Luke, asked the price 
’ of his flowers. 

‘“I—I don’t know; if the young lady likes 
them 
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’ The boy’s face was one glow of blushes. 

} Dora took them, just as unmindful of the 

money as he was. 

; Oh! thank you, ten thousand times! See, 

' papa, how lovely they are!” 

‘‘ But the price—how much, my boy?” 

“T don’t know—I'd rather not, if you please.” 

“Oh, papa! what do you ask for? Give him 

’ lots,” whispered Dora. 

; But while the gentleman was taking out his 

: porte-monnaie, Luke attempted to lose himself in 

the crowd; after looking in that lovely young 

face, he was ashamed of taking money. 
‘Here! Here!” said the gentleman, follow- 

‘ing him up, and thrusting some money into 

‘his hand. ‘Take that address, and bring a 


$ 


; basket to my house twice a week.” 


Luke took the money, and, hiding himself in 
the crowd, watched the lady and her daughter 


There she goes,” he thought, as the plume 


$ of her dainty little hat disappeared through the 
at,” answered the young man, bending his head ; 


door; ‘‘and she'll always remember me as that 


low, and speaking in a tone that brought the } boy who took her money for flowers that God 


bloom of a peach into the lady’s cheek. So, : 


forgetting the flowers in this sweet flattery, she ° 
moved on with the crowd, while Luke’s heart 
sunk like lead in his bosom. 


was preparing to creep away, when a gentleman 
and lady stepped from a carriage, followed by 
a little girl, some eight or ten years of age, 
whose first glance fell upon Luke and his un- 
lucky merchandise. 


gives to all.” 
Luke almost ran home, leaped up stairs, flight 


‘after flight, and flung the money, which he had 
‘ not looked at, into his sister's lap. 

He grew weary and ashamed of holding out ? 
his basket, and dropping it partly behind him, ' 


“Why, Luke, it’s a dollar—a whole dollar! 
Isn’t this famous?” she said. 
Rhoda looked up for an answer, and was 


, astonished to see Ahat Luke had fallen upon a 
seat by the table, and, with his face buried in 
‘ his folded arms, was crying passionately. 


(£0 BE CONTINUED. ) 
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BY ELLIS YETTE. 





Taz sun shines brightly down the glen, 
And the winding river gleams, 

Clear as the joyous song of birds, 
By shaded forest streams. 


The pure air breathes on every leaf, 
With sweetest fragrance fraught ; 
Like a mother's blessing on her child, 

Or a poet's purest thought. 
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The blue-bells nestling in the moss, 
Blessed by the sunbeams fazr, 

Are chiming low their fairy bells, 
In thankfulness and prayer. 


And through the dark pines’ waving boughs, 
And lofty arcltes dim, 

There breathes a low, sweet, solemn chant— 
The forest’s morning hymn, 
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MRS. BRENT’S BABY. 





BY CLARA 


AUGUSTA. 





Mr. Extery CorBan was an exceedingly ner- } 
yous man. He came honestly by it, for his} 
mother was nervous before him. 

Mr. Corban was a bachelor of forty-five, re- } 
markably well preserved, and rather fine-look- } 
ing. He had a portly figure, a florid complexion, } 
and a head of dark brown hair, which any man 3 
might have been excused for feeling proud of. 

Mr. Corban was very well off. He had never 
kept house, perhaps because he knew that} 
elderly bachelors and widowers were generally } 
fated to marry their housekeepers; and Mr. 
Corban regarded marriage and the gallows as} 
about on a par. 3 

Women and babies he considered a very un- } 
necessary part. of creation. The mystery of: 
their having been allowed an existence he could ; 
He could not help regarding their » 


ae 


never solve. 
creation as a grave mistake somewhere. 

He boarded at Mrs. Gregg’s, and liad made ; 
his home there for fifteen years. Mrs. Gregg ? 
was as much like a man as she could be, and } 
still be a woman. 

One day last summer it became evideént to Mr. 
Corban that he must take a journey west. The 
interests of his business demanded it; so he put 
afew things into a valise, said good-morning to } 
Mrs. Gregg, and set out for the depot. 

He was five minutes late, for his neck-tye had } 
given him a great deal of trouble, and he had } 
been unable to find a pair of stockings which 
were not destitute of toes. But he had com- 
forted himself with the reflection that, as he had 3 
boots on, nobody would be the wiser in regard } 
to the unclad condition of his toes, and at last 
he got off. 

He heard the whistle, and started upon the } 
run. If there is anything especially calculated 
to put one out of temper, it is having to run to 
eatch the cars; and our hero may be excused } 
if, when dripping with perspiration and com- ; 
pletely out of breath, he rushed into the first 
car which offered, he was irritated with all the } 


world, himself included. 

The car was well filled. In fact, there was? 
only one vacant seat, and that was beside a} 
woman, ‘ 

Corban turned to seek the next car, but was 
met by the conductor at the door. ‘No room } 
in there. sir! All full. Anniversary meeting at } 


Parkersburg. There’s a seat, sir!” indicating 
the one beside the woman. 

Corban was troubled with a touch of the rheu- 
matism in his left knee, and could not stand 
comfortably—nothing else could have forced 
him to get so near one of the sex. He stepped 
up to her, and made the stereotyped inquiry, 

“This seat engaged?” 

“No, sir,” replied a very sweet voice; and 
Corban saw that the speaker had expressive blue 
eyes and golden hair. 

He took the seat,tnd the lady drew the bundle 
she had been partially resting on the cushion 


3 into her lap. 


‘‘Better let me put your bundle up on the 
rack?” suggested Mr. Corban. 

The lady opened her eyes in indignant amaze- 
ment, whipped off a layer of flannel from the 


, package, and displayed, to the horrified eyes of 


our bachelor friend, the red, puffy face of a 
moon-eyed baby! 
‘‘Muzzer’s ’ittle *tweety sugar darling!” she 


: exclaimed, in the dialect which is perfectly in- 
; telligible to all babydom. 


““Muzzer wen't let 
the naughty man put the ’ittle lammie, lumpy 
baby up on the rack!” 

The baby struck out menacingly with its fat 


} fists in the Wirection of Mr. Corban, and gave 


utterance to a yell of triumph. 

Mr. Corbitn broke into a cold perspiration. 
He had never been so near a baby before in all 
his life—and a baby and a woman, too! It was 
almost too much for him. 

He had a strong mind to stand the remainder 
of the way, or until somebody vacated a seat; 


; but his knee gave an extra twinge, and decided 


him to try and endure the terrible state of things. 

He took a paper from his pocket and essayed 
to read; but the baby had launched out in one 
of those baby refrains, which is like music in 
the ears of all mothers, and the cooing so con- 
fused our bachelor hero that he could take no 
sense of his paper, so he pocketed it with the 


; savage determination to petition the next Con- 


gress for women with babies to be kept in a car 
by themselves. 

At the first stopping-place, he was on the 
look-out for a seat, and to his joy discovered 
the gentleman in the next seat making prepa- 
rations to leave; but before he was er out of 
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his-seat, an old lady in a green shawl and a} thought she was at her journey’s end. 


poke bonnet had edged into it, and cut off all § 
Mr. Corban’s hopes. 


; 
Of course, she turned around and began at | 
; 
§ 


once to talk to the baby. 
‘‘Dear little chicken! How old is it, marm?” } 
«« Almost eight months,” said the proud mother. ; 
‘Well, I declare! what a large child of its} 
age! Why, there was my Enoch, when he was } 
- a year he warn’t a mite nor grain bigger than } 
that child!. But then, Enoch, he had the whoop- ; 
ing-cough, and the measles, and the nettle-rash, , 
and the collaretta infanticide afore he was eleven } 
months! And I expect them deceases had some } 
effect onto his constitution!” ; 
«I should think so,” replied the baby’s mother. } 
“You look tired, dear,” went on the old lady; ? 
“the baby must be dreadful heavy. Why don’t} 
you let his pa take him?” with an expressively } 
reproachful glance at the savage countenance } 
of Mr. Corban. , 3 
“I’m not his pa!” grumbled Mr. Corban, pull- } 
ing his hat a little farther down over his eyes. 
“Oh! you ain’t? Wall, now, that’s curis!” } 
said the old lady. ‘I should have thought you} 
was for sartin’! The baby is the image of ye—} 
jest the same kind of a nose; and its eyes has } 
got the same ixpression.” 


BRENT’S BABY. 
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He, tog, 
rose with alacrity. 

“Can I assist you any way, madam?” hp 
asked, gallantly. 

“Thank you. I will just trouble you to hold 
baby while I go and get a cup of coffee. | 
breakfasted early, and need something warm, 
Be careful and hold his head high, he is sub 
ject to the croup.” 

And before Corban could utter one word by 
way of refusal, she had put the baby in his armg 
and was rushing off with the crowd. 

Our unfortunate hero felt himself growing hot 
and cold alternately. He had served two year 
with credit in the war, and been in a score of 
_battles, but, through it all, he had never expe 
rienced such a sinking at the stomach as came 
over him now. 

Most of the passengers left the cars; and Co 
ban would have done likewise, but he feared h 


might lose sight of the baby’s mother, and the 


train would start without him. j 
So, in an agony of terror lest something dread- 
ful should happen, he stood there in the aisle, 
holding the baby at arms’ length, and fixing his 
frantic gaze on the door through which his de 
liverer would come. 
“All aboard!” called the stentorian voice of 






Expression, indeed! Mr. Corban was boiling } a new conductor—aad the people rushed in. Buf! 


over! He had always particularly prided him-} the passengers were, most of them, new ones, for 


self on his expression; and here was this old 
ogre comparing him to that dumpling-faced, 
huckleberry-eyed baby! 

Wall,” said the old lady, slowly, as though ? 
she had reached the conclusion after some } 
thought, «I ’spose as it’s likely this is a post- } 
mortem child, which means one as is born after } 
the death of its father, and you married its } 
mother rather soon after her husband departed ° 
this vale of tears. Wall, that’s got to be dreadful ° 
common now. But my Elijah has been dead ° 
nigh onto nineteen months, and I hain’t began 
to think of a second pardner, Though Squire ! 
Hudson, he has been ruther retentive to me} 
lately ; and the squire is left so helpless and on- ; 
fortinit with them six children of his, that I don’t 
know. I hope the Lord will show me my duty, } 
and give me strength to take the squire for } 
better or for worse, if it’s right and best! I 
don’t never want to shirk no duty,‘marm. When 
did your first husband die, marm?” 
“Parkersburg!” screamed the conductor. 
‘Stop five minutes for refreshments! Change ? 
cars for Wallingford, Amsterdam, and Myrtle- 
Ridge!” 5 

The woman with the baby arose quickly. A } 
thrill of joy went through Mr. Corban. Hej 


there was a junction at Parkersburg; and, most 
of all, the baby’s mother was not among them!’ 

The bell rang; the cars were moving; the 
door was shut with a bang, and the train was off. 

Corban waxed desperate. 

‘“‘Hallo, there!” he called to the conductor, 
“Stop! this train can’t go on; there’s a woman 
left behind! . She went to get a cup of coffee, 
Stop! I tell you, this instant, sir!’ 

‘‘What’s up?” asked the conductor. 

“‘She’s left the baby a 

‘Your wife? Oh! never mind. Such things 
oceur frequently. She’ll come next train.” 

“T tell you to stop! Ishall go crazy! And—— 
Oh, Lord! what shall I do with the baby? Say, 
“T'll give you five dollars—ten dollars—twenty 
—yes, fifty dollars, if you'll put back and Jet me 
off at Parkersburg!” 

“T should have no objection to the money, 
sir; but I couldn’t oblige you if you were one 





: of the Rothchilds!” 


And the conductor passed on his way. 

“Bless your soul, sir!” said the old lady in 
the next seat, giving Corban a nudge with her 
parasol, ‘‘you’ll suffocate that baby! Don’t you 
see you’re holding him with his feet where his 
head had orter be? He’s wrong side up!” 
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Corban hastily rescued the youngster, which } 
uttered-a shrill yell at his treatment. g 

“You'd ort to be ashamed of yerself!” went ; 
o the old lady, indignantly, “to toss that } 
plessed child round in sich an onhuman way! } 
A man never ort to have no children that don’t ; 
have no natral feelings toward ’em. Sir, you ; 


was a baby once yerself!” 
$ 


Oe 
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T’S BABY 

+ ‘Stolen—supposed to have been stolen from 
its carriage in Central Park, on the morning of 
the eighteenth inst., a male child, about nine 
months’ old. Said child has blue eyes, and 
rather dark hair; and is a remarkably forward 
and interesting child. Any person who will 
return him to his afflicted parents, at No. 





} Forty-Ninth street, or give information that will 


Just then a thin, yellow-faced woman slipped { lead to his recovery, shall receive a reward of 


§ 


into the seat in front of Mr. Corban. She was } 
middle-aged, but her dress had all the gushing- } 
ness of sixteen. 

“Lovely child!” she exclaimed, insinuatingly. 

The baby began to squizzle up. its face, and 
flourish its heels and fists. 

“Dear me! how forward it is! How old is it, 
sir?” inquired the spinster, for such she was. 

“T don’t know!” growled Corban. 

“Been a widower long, sir?” queried the lady. 
, “No. I’ve never had a wife!” 

» “Bless me!” cried the lady; ‘then she’s run 
away and left you! Dear! dear! how could she 
leave such a nice man, and such a dear, darling } 
little baby ?” : 3 

“What’s that,” inquired a middls-aged gen- } 
tleman near by, who was evidently a little deaf, ; 
“your wife gone and left you, sir? Just my 3 
case, sir, exactly. My poor Jane departed this 
life last May. I got her the handsomest grave- 
stone that money could buy. There’s en angel 
on it, with all her wings spread, and this Latin 
description—Requircs her cat in peace. The grave- 
stone maker said that would be a good epigram; 
and I consented, as she was fond of a cat.” 

By this time the baby began to cry lustily, 3 
and the whole car sympathized—especially the } 
female passengers. 3 

$ 
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“It’s got the cholery morbus!” said the old 
lady previously mentioned. ‘It'll die for sartin ; 
if something liain’t done!” : 

“Die? You don’t think so?” cried Corban. { 

“Dear me!” said the thin-faced lady, ‘what } 
an inhuman woman its mother was!” : 

“Take it, my good lady, do!” cried Corban, } 
impleringly. ‘I'll give you a hundred dollars } 
to take it.” : 

“What is all this row about?” said a sharp- ; 
nosed little man, with a newspaper in his hand. : 
“A child, is it? Fall back, gentlemen; and let ? 
me look at it. If it should prove to be the one.” { 

“How? What do you mean ?” queried a dozen } 
voices at once. ; 

“It is! itis! It can be no other!” exclaimed ; 
the sharp-nosed man, excitedly. «How strange, : 
that I should chance upon it! Listen to this, 
gentlemen,” and he read from the paper in his 
hand the notice: 3 

Vou. LIIL.—5 
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three hundred dollars, Louis Roscor.’” 

“Wall! I never!” exclaimed the old lady. «It 
must be the very same baby! This child has 
got blue eyes, and dark hair, and ’pears remark- 
able forw’d!” 

“Yes, ma’am, unquestionably the very same,” 
remarked the sharp-nosed man, confidently; 
‘consider it my duty to take possession.” 

“Oh, take it, do!” cried Corban, imploringly ; 
“T’ll give a hundred dollars to get it off my 
hands!” 

‘No doubt you would, my man; but I ain’t 
took in that way. My name is Smithers—Peter 
Smithers, sir; and I live in Albany. I’'m.a 
magistrate, sir; and I arrest you for child- 
stealing.” 

“T tell you I didn’t steal it. 
after a cup of coffee.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself to repeat that story 
again. I understand the case fully,” said Mr. 
Smithers, promptly. ‘Conductor, is there a 
place on the train where this rascal would be 
any safer than here?” 

“We don’t run prison-vans, 
worthy, sulkily. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Smithers, blandly, 
‘you are all men of honor, and have wives and 
children, or ought to have; and you all have 
feelings of sympathy, doubtless, for the parents 
of this unfortunate babe; and I depend upon you, 
gentlemen, to assist me in guarding him until 
we reach a station, where I can place him in 
charge of the proper officials. At the next 
stopping-place I will telegraph to Brideswell, 
and have constables ready to take possession of 
him the moment we arrive.” 

“You shall pay dearly for this!” roared 
Corban, now fairly infuriated. ‘Yes, sir! I'll 
take the law on you the moment we get any- 
where where there is any law! Call me a 
rascal, indeed!” 

Just at that moment the sharp signal to “down 
brakes’ sounded; and in a few moments there 
was a slight shock, and the train came to a 
sudden stop. , 

Everybody rushed out to ascertain the diffi- 
culty; and it was found that a wheel of the 


She went off 
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responded that 
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engine had broken, and the locomotive was par- 
tially off the track. 

No one wasinjured; but it would occupy some 
time to get things so that the next train could 


with rapture, he could make his escape. 

He formed the plan of dropping the unfor- 
tunate baby and ficeing to the woods. In the 
bustle and confusion it could only be accom- 
plished. But he had reckoned without his host 
Mr. Smithers was right at his elbow. He had 
no notion of allowing that tempting reward to 
slip through his fingers; and a couple of other 
gentlemen kept guard with him. And there 
stoed poor Corban, holding the whimpering 
baby, and expostulating, swearing, and bluster- 
ing in a way that made all the ladies decide 
that he was a monster—and they gave him and 
the baby a very wide birth. 

Suddenly the whistle of the next train ~from 
Parkersburg was heard. A bright hope sprung 
up in Corban’s breast. It was possible the 
baby’s mother might be on board. 

He rushed forward, but Mr. Smithers seized 
his arm and held him back. 

“Be quiet, sir!” said he. ‘Remember, you 
are under arrest!” 

The train had been warned of the detention 
of the first express, and came to a halt at a 
little distance behind; and the moment it did 
80, the door of one of the carriages was burst 
open, and out leaped the baby’s mother, 

A ery of joy came from.Corban; and with one 
bound he broke the grasp of Mr. Smithers upon 
his arm, and ruslied toward her, 

“Oh! my baby!. My precious baby!” screamed 
she, snatching the child from Corban. 


; 
$ 
2 
run; and, in the meantime, Mr. Corban thought, 
$ 
; 
2 
$ 
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; life at Coal Harbor, two months after baby’s 
3 birth.” 
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3on; and Mr. Corban took the next seat by her 
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; 
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? and he obtained permission to call on her and 
} inquire about the baby. 


; about, for there is no accounting for things of 
$this kind—Mr. Corban concluded that he was 
$ tired of boarding—Mrs. Gregg had become # 


2 
2 
5 


“My § 


darling! My little angel darling!” and she fell ; 
to kissing. it in a way that set all the ladies round ; 


about to pulling out»their handkerckiefs, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Did you ever?” 
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“God bless you!” cried Corban, enthusgj- 
“I never was so glad to see any 


“Oh! you dear, delightful man!” cried she, 
shaking hands with him. “I am so much 
obliged to you for taking care of my litile 
lamb! You see I got belated a moment—the 
coffee was so dreadful hot!” 

Mr. Smithers’ face had grown very long, 
‘‘Then itis not Mr. Lewis Roscoe’s child? And 
it has not been stolen?” he asked, dubiously. 

“T should rather think not!” replied the 
mother, indignantly. ‘It is my child, sir! All 
I have left of the dear husband who gave up his 

















“T most heartily beg your pardon, sir,” said 
Mr. Smithers, addressing Mr. Corban. ‘¢I—I_- 
that is, I didn’t think You see % 

‘Mind your own business, sir,” said M 
Corban, shortly; ‘‘and continue minding it fo 
the rest of your life—that’s my advice, sir.” 

Mr. Corban and Mrs. Brent, for that was the 
young widow’s name, got very friendly and 
familiar by the time the train was ready to go 
o 








ide with a real feeling of delight, now. 
She was going on a visit to some friends in 
the very city where his business called him; 


And in due time—I cannot tell how it came 


neglectful of her boarders’ comfort; so he led 
Mrs. Brent to the altar, and sct up a homed 
his own, with a wife and baby. 

Go to him, now, and utter one word agains 
women and babies, and you would get shows 
to the door without ceremony, 





THE NEW 





BY LYDIA 





Tue yoar is dead—gone to the shadowy land! 
Borne o’er the tide of Death’s cold mystic river ; 
It comes not back to walk this earthly strand, 
But sleeps beside the years gone on before, 
To wake no more, 


D. THOMSON. 


‘Till Heaven's bright dawn breaks on our world forever. 


Amid the archives of the unknown world 
Are laid the ills we've wrought, the good we’ve done— 
And future days await to be unfurled, 
As now we herald in-the new-born year; 
And so ’tis here— 
Another page in Time's great book begun. 


; 
| Then on this pure and freshly-opened page 


YEAR. 


We deem the future opens far and wide; 
There is no future here, ’tis all to-day; 
Een now stern Azarel whispers at our side, 
Within the book of fute write what ye will, 
Of good or ill; 
The day is waning—Time brooks no delay. 





Let words of truth, immortal deeds he traced; 
May e’er such noble thoughts our souls engage, 
That if, perchance, we bid this year adien— 

. Ove page review— 


There shall be nanght we fain would see erased, 
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Marter1ats.—Crystal and milk-white beads; 
a strong wire-frame; narrow tape; fine white 
twine; red wool; red cord. 

Twist tape firmly all over the wire, and then 
work the crossbar pattern in beads. The trellis- 
work in the design is'in crystal and little milk- 
white round beads strung upon the pack-thread, 
and the bars are worked in separate, slanting 
lines. The beads are securely fastened to the 
binding. For the first line of beads, string 
alternately three crystal and one milk-white; 
.§| for the second line, crossing the first, use only 

















HANGING WALL-BASKET. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





crystal beads, and carry the thread through the 
milk-white beads forming the cross point of the 
corresponding first line. 

With the exception of the thtee fields of the 
back wall, the upper edge of the basket must 
be ornamented with a fringe of beads. For 
each of these loops, string seven crystal, one 
milk-white oval bead, then two crystal, one 
milk-white round, and seven more crystal. This 
fringe must be fastened on s0 as to leave space 
for two lines of beads between them, and the 


beads worked upon the rest of the basket. The 
71 
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72 PATTERN FOR A TRAIN SKIRT. 














loops must fall over each other, putting the one 
always over the fastening of the preceding. 
Ornament the bag also with bead tassels, con- 
sisting of four loops, as shown in the design. 
The four loops must be united by one milk-white 
round and one milk-white oval bead. Wind red 
Berlin wool thickly over every part of the wire- 
frame. This may be easily done with a worsted 
needle. Line the outer wall with some red ma- 


en 


terial. For hanging the basket up, work bead 
cords, consisting of two rows of three crystal 
beads, united by one white bead, and draw the 
little chain of beads through with strong req 
woolen cord. Each cord must measure three. 
quarters of a yard in length, and be fastened at 
one end to the border, and at the other to the 
back wall. Ornament the upper eords with two 
long, full bead tassels. 





PATTERN FOR A TRAIN SKIRT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Lavies frequently complain of the difficulty } in the lines of the diagram at the top of cach 
of getting a good-fitting skirt to wear under a } piece. 


a train. We give above an engraving of one, 


The front breadth must be cut entire; let it 


and, on the next page, a diagram by which a ; be well understood that there is no.seam up the 


paper pattern may be cut out. 
The pattern consists of four and a half breadths, 
and represents exactly one half of a train skirt, 


front of the skirt, therefore, the material from 
which it is cut must be doubled down the center, 


;and the paper representing it laid on it, with 


which, when complete, should include nine ; its straight edge over the doubled center. On 


breadths. Half, of the front breadth only is 
given in our pattern. 
culty in distinguishing the breadths from each 


the seam of the front breadth there is a single 


There will be no diffi- ; notch; this must be joined to the second breadth, 
; which has one notch on one edge and two on the 


other, if’carcful attention is paid to the notches ° other; by making these notches in the different 
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preadths match, the skirt can be easily formed. 3 put into one large box-pleat at the back. This 
There is a seam up the center of the back. It } pattern will suit a figure of moderate height— 
will be found that every breadth is straight at ; five feet three and a half inches; but should 
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one side with the exception of the second, both } any shortening or lengthening be required to 
sides of which are sloped at the top. There is § suit an individual figure, it must be allowed 
no fullness round the waist, the skirt being sewn ; for at the bottom, and not at the top of the 
plain to a waistband, and the overplus material : skirt. 
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CRAVAT: KNITTING AND NETTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 








; Our model is entirely red; but a black op 
white ground with red trimming has a very M: 
pretty effect. The ground is knitted length. § broid 
wise, and the trimming is netted in Shetland ton. 
wool, with fine wooden needles, in rows for- Th 
ward and backward. For the former, cast on § and « 
one hundred and seventy stitches; knit the firs § arc 
grow plain; the following rows alternately; put as s! 
¢the thread round the needles and knit two to- prop 
¢ gether, the third row quite plain, knitting each J othe 




















| s thread put round in the preceding row asaff_ tern, 
stitch. all o 
i 4th row: Plain. ‘i the | 
; 5th row: Purled. the « 
i] 6th row: Plain. Repeat these six rows : 
i twice, then again once from the first to the de 
j third; cast off closely. When the foundation dout 
q is of two colors, the third and fifth row must bl ; 
4) be of contrasting colors; a velvet ribbon rua - 
i through the holes has a very pretty effect, “Ny 
i For the outer trimming, work a netted stripe e 
if of six rows over a moderately thick pencil; ne = 
ay put on four hundred and fifty stitches. This ie 
; it stripe is put on in folds half an inch apart, and — 
y is sewn in the middle with a contrasting colored 
x silk. 7 
4 For the tassels, take a very thick skein of fing 
at wool, tie it in the middle, double it, and tig °* “ 
# | underneath to form a head. At the throat, on oe 
i) MarTerRIALs.—} an ounce of dark-red Shetland each side, place a button and a loop to fasten ra 
q wool; 3 of an ounce of Beriln wool. $ the cravat. i 
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MORNING CAP: EMBROIDERED MULL AND TATTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MATERIALS.—Mull muslin; em- 
broidery cotton, and tatting cot- 
ton. ’ 

The middle of the foundation 
and ends of the strings of this cap 
are embroidered in chain-stitch, 
as shown in Nos. 1 and 2 in the 
proper size. For this, place an- 
other piece of mull under the pat- 
tern, and work close chain-stitch 
all over the outline; then cut away 
the under mull carefully outside 
the outline. The insertion is sim- 
ply a line of closed scallops joined 
by their picots, each consisting of 
four double knots, one picot, eight 
double knots, one picot, four dou- 
ble knots. To conclude this inser- 
tion evenly on both sides, the join- 
ing thread of the scallop line must 
be drawn to the opposite side, and 
by means of a needle and thread 
being drawn through between the 
fifth, sixth, and eighth double 
knots of each scallop, join the tat- 
ting to the narrow stitched hem 
or foundation. The outer edge of 
the strings is ornamented with a 
similar line of scallops, each con- 
taining three double knots, one 
picot, seven double knots, one 
picot, three double knots joined 
also at the edge in the same man- 
ner as the insertion. The mull 








fnuslin for the bow at the top in the middle, and ; the strings are placed, measure two inches in 
the two pieces extending from that to where } breadth, and about rather more than half a yard 























CENTER STRIPE OF MORNING CAP, 
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in length altogether. The strings are each } edge requires a piece of mull muslin one ing 
twenty-four inches long and four inches broad. } and three-quarters broad and two yards jg 
The ruche of double quilling round the outer ? length, 











EMBROIDERED END OF CAP-STRING FOR MORNING CAP. a 





DESIGNS FOR FANCY BUTTONS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








THESE designs represent buitons of different ; are so clearly shown that no description will be 
kinds and shapes. The wooden button is covered necessary. Braids and thick silk cord, it will 
with a heavy silk material, or a kind of silk can- ; be seen, are used in many of them to add to the 
vas. The different shapes and sizes of the beads : beauty of the buttons. 





BIRD: IN BERLIN WORK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number we give a superb cloth is to be of some neutral color, in order to 
pattern, which may be worked on either cloth} bring out properly the brilliant hues of the 
or canvas, at choice. If on canvas, the canvas} bird. This elegant design is equally adapted 
is to be filled in with some neutral color, such : for a chair-seat, screen, sofa-cushion, or foot- 
as fawn, dove, or slate; and if on cloth, then the } stool. 
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CRYSTALLIZED CORAL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








MaTeR1ALs.—Ribbon-wire; black wool; one $ Having mixed the proper quantity of alum 
or two pounds of alum. ‘and water, put it on the fire until the alum is 

The coral branch is made of ribbon-wire, 3 quite melted; then pour the solution through a 
with black wool twisted round it, as represented ; cloth into the vessel, that it may be quite clean, 
in No.1. For the crystallization, take a deep {and put in the several coral branches. The 
vessel, and put in it a pound of alum and a latter must be several times turned round, that 
quart of water. The quantity of alum and? they may be well covered on all sides with 
water must, of course, be regulated by the’the crystals. The whole process takes about 
number and size of the crystals. The alum }; wenty-four hours, during which time the pieces 
must be entirely covered with water, of which $ of coral remain in the solution. Now take them 
it is advisable always to have plenty, that it $ out and hang them up to dry slowly. If the 
may not cool too quickly, by which means heat be great, or if they are placed near a fire, 
snow-like, opaque, light crystals are formed. ‘or in an oven, the crystals will become chalky. 





NAMES FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“PETERSON” FoR 1868. THE MAGAZINE FOR THE TIMES.— 
We call attention to the Prospectus to be found on the 
cover. It is now conceded everywhere that “Peterson” 
gives more, for the money, than any other magazine, and is, 
therefore, the Magazine, above all others, for the times. The 
proof of this may be established, not only by a comparison 
with ‘other magazines, (which we challenge,) but also by 
the fact, that, in 1867, “ Peterson” had as many subscribers 
as all the other ladies’ magazines combined. 

The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. The 
arrangements for “Peterson” are such that all patterns 
are received in advance. Other magazines continually pub- 
lish fashions as new which we have published months be- 
fore. Our patterns, too, are always the most stylish and 
beautiful. Ladies, who have been to Paris, all say this. We 
ask a comparison, in this matter, with other magazines. 
And “Peterson” never descends to be a merely advertising 
medium for this or that dealer in millinery, cloaks, etc., etc., 
as some other magazines do. 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1868, to the 
literary department. The orlginal stories in “Peterson” 
have been considered, for years, superior to those to be 
found in other ladies’ magazines. Our contributors have 
no rivals in their line; and the reason is, we pay more for 
literary matter then all the rest of the ladies’ magazines 
together. "We believe wo have made “Peterson” the best 
thing of its kind; and we are determined to keep it so, no 
matter at what cost. 

Our colored patterns in Berlin work are a speciality of 
“Peterson.” No other magazine gives these, in every num- 
her, as we do, and never gives such superb ones as that in 
this number, and in others to follow. Our patterns in em- 
broidery, braiding, etc., etc., and our patterns for the “ Work- 
Table” generally, are worth two dollars a year alone. Every 
lady can save five times that sum by taking “Peterson” 
and using the suggestions and patterns in the Work-Table. 

The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which we 
wish our friends to call particular attention. Everything 
that is to be had in the higher priced magazines is to be 
had here for less money; and much of it, as the newspapers 
declare universally, of even a better quality than elsewhere. 
Some may wonder how we can do this. The answer is, we 
find our remuneration in a larger circulation. Small profits 
on a big edition are better than big profits on a small one. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will subscribe 
for “Peterson,” if its claims are fairly presented. Be the 
Jirst in the ficld. A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written 
for, to show to acquaintances, so that you need not injure 
your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 








Benaviorn tn Socrety.—If your language be good, your 


knowledge creditable, your personal appearance devoid of } 


eccentricity, and if you have learned to avoid making your- 
self “conspicuous,” there is no reason why you should not 
be self-collected anywhere. Do not vex yourself with 
thoughts of inferiority, but “be yourself to yourself,” and a 
little familiarity with the world will soon teach you the 
absurdity of timidity. Ease rapidly brings grace. Always 
try to say and do kindly things in a cheerful and concilia- 


tory way. Exercise your attention and your thoughts when $ 


you are in company. If you find that bashfulness and 
embarrassment, without cause, occasionally afflict you in 
society, banish them by finding something to do or say 
forthwith. Do not stop to argue with yourself, but act 
promptly. 
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How To Dress WELL.—It is the duty of all, young and olf 
to make their persons, as far as practicable, agreeable tp 
those with whom they are thrown in contact. By this, we 
mean, they should not offend by singularity or slovenlinegs, 
If you are a man, let nobody know by your appearangs 
what trade you follow. You dress your person, not your 
business. Be careful, ladies, to mould the fashion of the 
times to your own personal peculiarities. Fashion is to be 
servant, not your master; therefore, never dress in the ex. 
treme of fashion; only adopt it as far as is consistent with 
your face and figure. That which will become one person 
ill becomes another; and for all to follow the same model is 
obviously absurd. The exercise of a little judgment on your 
part will enable you to adopt as much of the prevailing 
style in your dress to show that you are acquainted with 
the fashion, without sacrificing your personal appearance 
to a scrupulous conformity to its laws. The best possible 
impression you can make by your dress, is to make no sepa 
rate impression at all, but so to harmonize its material and 
shape with your own figure that it becomes part of you; 
and people, without recollecting how you were clothed, will 
remember that you looked well, and were dressed becom 
ingly. 

It may be said that attention to dress is dangerous. We 
think not. Extravagance is dangerous; but extravagantly 
dressed people are seldom dressed well. We constantly 
meet multitudes of people dressed in every imaginable 
style. Here is one in the best of broad-cloth and the cost 
liest of jewelry, but who looks exceedingly vulgar; hen 
another, habited plainly, in good taste. Showy and flaring 
clothes argue mental poverty in the wearer. The secret d 
being well-dressed is to exercise judgment and good sense; 
it invariably requires more care than cash. Instead a 
making a young man or woman extravagant, it saves half 
the money it would cost to clothe them in the vulgar and 
pretending style which so many, now-a-days, adopt. 
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Tae CoLoreD PATTERN IN BERLIN Work, which we give ia 
$ this number, is altogether the most elegant and costly we 
have ever published. It is, in its way, a work of real art 
We doubt if any printers in the United States, except the 
M‘Laughlin Brothers, could have executed this difficult pat 
tern. There aré, in all, thirteen different colors, and each 
color is printed by itself, so that the sheet passed thirteen 
times through the press before it was finished. Of course, 
the greatest accuracy has to be observed in printing each 
color, lest it should not fit in its precise place, for a varia 
tion of a thirty-second part of an inch would destroy the 
$ whole pattern. In order to secure this accuracy, each color 

is printed from a separate biock of wood, so that we had to 
have thirteen different engravings made. More than two 
months of continuous printing was required to produce_this 
master-piece. The cost of this superb pattern for our enor 
mous edition was greater than that of the entire embellish 
ments of some magazines for a whole year. 
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fan. A photograph, artistically taken, is fastened on a white 
silk fan; a wreath of flowers and the initials are added. It 
forms a pretty present to offer to a relative or friend. 
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“Pprerson’s MAGAZINE,” says the Noble County Repub 
} lican, “has, as it is entitled to, the largest circulation of any 
§ magazine published in this country.” 


“In rts IntusTRATIONS,” says the Gospol Herald, “ Peter 
son’s Magazine is unrivaled.” 
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How to Remit.—In remitting for this Magazine, name, at } 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. 
If possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If 
a post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, 
or Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot 
be had, send greenbacks, or notes of National banks. Pay 
the postage on your letter. The United States Postal cur- 
rency, but no other, taken for fractions of a dollar. Do not 
remit by express, unless you pay the charges. Do not regis- 
ter your letters: if you do, the money must be at your risk. 
Be particular to address the letter to CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
No. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ir You Wovtp Save A Do1tar, subscribe for “Peterson's 
Magazine.” All the other first-class magazines are three 
dollars a year, or four dollars a year. “Peterson” costs 
single subscribers less than other magazines cost their club 
subscribers. To club subscribers “Peterson” is even cheaper. 

“Our Betrer Hatr,” says the editor of the Bedford (Pa.) 
Gazette, “esteems ‘Peterson’s Magazine’ more highly than 
most of the higher priced ones.” 
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Tue PosTaGE ON THIS MAGaztne is twelve cents a yéar, 
payable quarterly, in advance, at the office where the sub- 3 
scriber resides. 


son’s Magazine,” may be made at the price paid by the rest 


Appitions, of one or more subscribers to clubs for “ Peter- 
of the club. 





“Pererson,” says the Bloomsburg (Pa.) Democrat, “sur- 
passes all others. The ladies fairly worship this Magazine.” } 








The Guardian Angel. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 1 vol., 
Ticknor & Fields—Holmes is rather a 
Magazinist than a novelist. Some may think this, as } 
Snagsby says, “putting too fine a point on it.” But the ; 
distinction is a real one. Modern magazine writing has de- ; 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | 
12 mo. Boston: | 
$ 


veloped a new and peculiar kind of author, who is half 
essayist and half story-teller; and of these authors Holmes 
is, beyond question, the greatest; but as a novelist, in the } 
sense in which Fielding and other great artists were novelists, 
he"is not first-rate, hardly even second-rate. He claims { 
that “The Guardian Angel” is a natural sequence to “Elise } 
Venner.” It certainly belongs to the same school. But, 
like all works of that school, it tries to be both a novel and 
a physicological and physiological dissertation. There are 
certain writers, and Holmes is one of them, who seem to 
think it a disgrace to be a mere story-teller. They affect, 
therefore, to be “dreadfully wise,” even in writing a tale. 
Now, for one, we are tired of all this. Moreyer, it is not art. 
We wonder what the dear, delightful, garrulous old barber, 
in the Arabian Nights, would have thought of such nonsense. 
We wonder, too, if the works of this modern school, with its 
doses of diluted philosophy, will be read for half as many 
centuries as the simple, straight-forward stories of Sinbad, 
Aladdin, and the Princess Badoura have been read. Never- 
theless, “ The Guardian Angel,” though, critically speaking, 
neither a novel nor a romance, is a curious and even interest- 
ing book, and will, we have no doubt, have a large sale. 
Shamrock and Thistle. By Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Lee d Shepard—This is the story of a young } 
American who travels in Ireland and Scotland, and is just 
the book which we should buy for an active, intelligent boy. : 
Rienzi. By Lord Lytton (Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton.) 
1 vol, 16 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott d& Co—The sixth } 
olume of the beautiful “Globe Edition” of Bulwer, about ; 
which we have so often written, and in terms of such praise. j 
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Widow Spriggins, Mary Elmer, and other Sketches. By 
Mrs. F. M. Whitcher, author of “ Widow Bedott Papers.” 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co—Twenty 
years ago, the best things of their kind, after the “Charcoal 
Sketches” of J. C. Neal, were the “Widow Bedott Papers.” 
Here is a collection of humorous pieces, by the author of 
those papers, which have been prepared for the press by one 
of the surviving members of the family. Of the stories in 
this volume, “The Widow Spriggins” is as remarkable for 
its humor as “Mary Elmer” is for its pathos; but we think 
our author succeeded best in humor; and it is as a humorist 
she will live in American literature, if she lives at all. 
There is much exaggeration in the “ Widow Spriggins ;” but, 
nevertheless, we know few things of its kind so good. 


A Book About Lawyers. By J.C. Jeaffreson. 1 vol.,12 mo, 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co—A chatty book about 
the wit, the loves, the habits, the history, the fees, and the 
social position of English lawyers. Not an original work at 
all, but, nevertheless, a very agreeable one. It is full ot 
anecdote. We recommend it particularly to members of 
the legal profession. 

Silcote of Silcotes. By Henry Kingsley. 1 vol., 8 vo., 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields—We have always liked Henry 
Kingsley’s novels. They are not very artistic; in fact, are 
put together in a loose, shambling sort of way; but they are 
full of healthy life, and are always vigorous. “Silcote of 
Silcotes,”-is one of his best, A cheap edition. 

The Child’s Own Book of Standard Fairy Tales. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Philada: Duffield Ashmead.—Here is a book after 
our own heart. Aladdin, Cinderella, Beauty and the Beast, 
Red Riding Hood, Tom Thumb, Puss in Boots, those won- 
derful tales of the nursery, are all here, as fresh as ever, 
admirably told, and illustrated by Dore and Cruikshank, 

Circe; or, Three Acts in the Lifeof an Artist. By Babing- 
ton White. 1 vol.,8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers — 
It is generally believed that this novel was written by 
Miss Braddon, though it is published under the name of Bab- 
ington White. It is certain that the story is plagiarized 
from the French. <A cheap edition. 

Birds of Prey. By Miss Braddon. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers—Miss Braddon belongs to a 
bad school, but she has unquestioned ability. This is her 
last novel, and would be one to be recommended, at least to 
those who like “sensational” stories, if the story did not 
require a sequel. A cheap edition. 

Modern Palmistry. By A. R. Craig, M. A, 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: American News Company.—This is a work on 
palmistry, chiefly upon the systems of D’Arpentiguy and 
Desbarrolles, and contains a very good account of the 
gipsies. Several illustrations are given to help out thet ext. 

Malcolm's Cottage and Matcolm’s Friend. By Mrs. J. 
M‘Nair Wright. 1 vol.. 16 mo. Philada: J. 8. Claxton.— 
A very excellent little story, intended for youth, and suit- 
able for a Christmas or New-Year’s gift. 

Breaking Away. By Oliver Optic. 1 vol.,16mo, Boston: 
Lee d& Shepard.—A story of student life, by a very popular 
writer. It has but one fault—it requires a sequel. 

On The Wing. By Nellie Eryster, 1 vol.,16 mo, Philada: 
Duffield Ashmead.—A story for children, full of adventure 
on the prairies and the Mississippi; quite well written. 

It Isn’t Right. By Mrs. Joseph Lamb. 1 vol.,16 mo. 
Philada: J. 8. Claxton—A well told story for boys, and 
with an excellent moral. The volume is illustrated. 

Crooked and Straight. By Mrs. Martha E. Berry. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Boston: W. V. Spencer—A book for boys and girls, 
and a very good one of its class. 

The Tenants of Malory. By J.S. Le Fanu. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—Not near so good as most 
of this writer's earlier novels. A cheap edition, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


THe New York Art JouRNAL says:—“One of the most 


gratifying results of the Paris Exposition is the well-de- 
served honor conferred upon the well known firm of 


Wueeter & Witson. They have for years stood in the 
front rank of manufacturers of Sewing-Machines in this 
country, and their name has become a household word 
throughout Europe. Their Machines have a world-wide 
reputation for thorough excellence and perfect work, and 
they have always been the foremost in the march of im- 
provements, until it is almost impossible to conceive that 
anything can be added to their Machine, to achieve any 
greater perfection. So proud a position could hardly need } 
an added honor; but Europe has conferred upon them so 
distinguished a reward, that all will acknowledge now that 
they stand above all the first makers in the world. They 
had eighty-two first-class competitors in the Paris Exposi- 
tion, but the jury awarded to WarEeLeR & Witson the only 
GoLp Mepat for the most perfect Sewing-Machine and But- 
ton-Hole Machine; thus placing them at the head of all 
Sewing-Machine manufacturers both in Europe and Ame- 
rica. This is their due; they have earned it, and we rejoice 
at their success.” 

THe ANGLO-AMERICAN Times, published in London, says:— 
“We especially desire to call attention to the Cabinet Organs 
exposed by Messrs. Mason & Hamurn, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts. These instruments are very superior, The tone pro- 
duced is remarkable, and far surpasses all others that we 
have heard for its rich, mellow quality. It pleases and sur- 
prises at the same time. It delights with its depth and 
body of sound, so much resembling the organ that if you 
did not see the instrument you would declare it a veritable 
pipe-organ. The tone of these instruments, unlike those of 
many other manufacturers, grows most favorably upon the 
ear. This firm have on exhibition several instruments of 
different styles; and, in our judgment, there is nothing 
manufactured on this side of the water that will equal 
them. We have good manufacturers in Europe, it is true, 
and they turn cut splendid organs; but none that will com- 
pare favorably with those on exhibition by Mason & Ham- § 
un. They carry off the palm in their line of wares.” 

“WASHINGTON PARTING FRoM His GENERALS,” 
mezzotint for framing. Price, $2.00. “Bunyan’s Wife In- 
terceding for Him,” another superb mezzotint. Price, $2.00. 
“Bunyan’s Child in Jail with Him,” a companion to the 
above, $2.00. Either two of these fine mezzotints, $3.00. 
Or the whole three $4.50. Address, C. J. Pererson, No. 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ing, is that of T. B. Peterson & Brothers. If you wish to 
buy an entertaining novel, ecpecially, send for their cata- 
logue, in which you will find the titles of some five hun- 
dred excellent fictions, by popular ‘authors. Their address 
is T. B. Pererson & Brorners, No. 306 Chestnut strect, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue Best CaTaLocur of cheap, yet good books for < 


THe Hotmay JouRNAL WILL BE Sent Fres.—Parlor Plays, 
Magic Sports, Fireside Games, Pleasing Experiments, Prac- 
tical Jokes, Queer Probiems, Puzzles, Riddles, Charades, 
Rebuses, Enigmas, Anagrams, Transpositions, Connun- 
drums, etc. Address, Apams & Ce., Publishers, 25 Broom- 
field street, Boston. 

“UNDOUBTEDLY THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE of the kind out,” 
says the Haverhill (Mass.) Tri-Weekly, speaking of “ Peter- é 
son’s Magazine.” Hundreds of our exchanges say the same. 3 

$ 

“I Can Get Ten Sunscripers for Peterson’s Magazine,” { 
writes a lady, “sooner than I can get two for any other.” ? 


fine month; 
i 





H 
lady, may cause the loss of her life. 


Tae Horsk A Lavy SHoutp Ripe.—We have, on several 
occasions, given hints in “ Peterson,” as to how ladies should 
manage a horse in riding. The great accession of new sub- 
scribers, this year, makes it desirable, we think, that we 
§ should go over the ground again. We shall endeayor to do 
$ so, however, in a way that shall be agreeable, if not novel, 
¢ even to those who havea perused our former articles on thig 
$ subject. 

The first thing is to choose the horse you are to ride. In 
¢ doing this, you should observe the same rules, whether you 
3 buy one, or hire one. Do not be deceived by a handsome 

head and tail, to the detriment of other more essential quali- 
; fications. The head should, however, be small; the ears also 
fine and small, not lopped; the neck long ond arched; the 
chin and lower part of the head bent back toward the chest; 
shoulders light, and well slanted back toward the withers; 
§ the shanks flat between knee and fetlock, which latter joint 
’ should be long enough to give elasticity to the step and 
$ consequently ease to the rider, 

The loins and hinder parts, though well-shaped, may be 
; light; for ladies’ horses are seldom called upon to exercise 
{ great speed, strength, or endurance. The feet ought to be 
sound and nearly round, with wide heels; and in selectiig 
a horse for a lady’s use, attention should be particularly 
directed to his walk, which, as is indeed essential with every 
roadster, ought to be high and independent. Good knee 
action in trotting is showy; but many good roadsters that 
walk well may not have high knee action in trotting. 
Safety in walking is the more essential point. It is seldom 
that a sound horse, be he ever so close a goer to the ground, 
comes down while at a canter or brisk trot; but perfectly 
} sound horses are apt to fall on their knees when walking or 
at a jog trot, because their walk is shuffling, low, or close 
to the ground, though the same animals may be quite safe 
in a canter or brisk trot. 

A lady’s horse ought to have what is technically called a 
sufficiently tender to be easily directed by 
gentle or delicate handling of the reins, the head so well 
placed with reference to its control, by bit and bridle, in 
directing its movements that the martingale should be an 
unnecessary appendage. The intended rider’s figure ought 
to be considered in the selection of a horse. A small woman 


HORSEMANSHIP.—NO. I. 
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a superb does not look well on a big horse, nor a large woman grace- 


3 ful on a little horse. It may be as well to add that no mat- 


; ter how fine-mouthed and tempered a horse may be, ladies 


ought, for safety, to use a curb-bit as. well as a snaffle. The 
best-tempered creature is liable, under the influence of some 
nervous alarm, to become uncontrollable, and with a weak 
hand over him, assisted only by the ordinary snaffle, is very 
likely to run away: whereas, a weak hand can control an 
excited animal with a curb-bit. Besides, as the reins are, 
sometimes, liable to break, it is better, as the old adago 


¢ goes, “to have two strings to your bow.” 


It is needless to say that plungers, kickers, bolters, in 
short, vicious and unsound animals of every kind, are ex- 
cluded from the category of horses that ought to carry 
ladies. A dealer that sells, or hires a vicious horse to @ 





THE GARDEN, ETC. 


Ivy.—Alike useful and ornamental, it grows where other 
plants cannot flourish, and seems equally happy and willing 
to embellish an unsightly wall or a noble tree; it may be so 
$ trained and pruned as to cause dull stone and lime to look 
like a rampart of living green. 

When planted against a wall, it requires to be pruned 
every year in April, as, if allowed to attain to a luxuriant 
growth, it is apt to be torn off by the wind, and its root-like 
fibres, when once unfastened, will never cling again: there 
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is no help for it; it must be cut down to where it is still 
adhering, and allowed to spring again from thence. But 
when ivy is allowed to grow freely on a tree, or over a pail- 
ing, it is a much more beautiful object than when pruned 
down, and its bunches of grape-like fruit add to its orna- 
mental appearance. Advantage might be taken of this 
climber, especially the Irish ivy, to plant out unsightly 
buildings, or to form a hedge-like screen, where such is re- 
quired, by training it, in the one case, against a tall, rough 
pole, and in the other, against a few stakes, when it will run 
up and festoon with an evergreen-garland the dead wood 
which supports it. In one of the pleasant papers, called 
“My Flowers,” the authoress says: “I do not think the ivy 
is sufficiently considered as an ornament to the garden. Its 
rapid growth makes it invaluable where large buildings, or 
walls unfit for fruit trees, require to be covered; but it is 
equally useful as an embellishment among shrubs, par- 
ticularly those which shed their leaves in winter. The dead 
stem of a tree, with its boughs left on a foot or two in length, 
clothed with ivy, is a beautiful object, standing in quiet state- 
liness among the lighter beauties of the shrubbery, with its 
dark, rich mass of foliage growing richer and handsomer 
as its neighbors sicken and die. When I first caw an ivy- 
tree, I was struck with its beauty and solemnity of look: it 
gave an appearance of age to the garden, which is also an 
advantage. Any stump, or rough pieces of wood, nailed 
strongly together, will do to support this beautiful climber, 
which wraps itself thickly round its prop, and then hangs 
in waving masses, covered with its starry flowers on every 
side.” 

Ivy may also be used to cover the ground under trees, or 
on banks, where grass will not grew, forming a carpet of 
shining green at all seasons. It grows readily from cuttings, 
and after it has once taken root, it needs little looking after, 
though, like all other youngsters, it requires a little care 
and training at first starting, and it amply repays the 
trouble. 

“To have ivy in good order, in dressed grounds, it should 
be cut every year about the endof April. . . . The great 
beauty of ivy growing against a house, or on the walls, or 


on buildings about a garden, is to look as young at the end ¢ 
of a lifetime as when the heir was born; but ivy covering ‘ 


an old ruin,.or growing up round trees, is never in character 
if it looks young, or when it is young. . Without 
good management, ivy is often a dangerous covering to some 
walls, indeed, to most walls, as, if it is allowed to grow out 
naturally, on reaching the top of the wall, the rain will beat 


against it, run down the branches, and reach the wall, then , 


lodge in the mortar-seams; this softens the mortar, the 
roots then get firmer hold of it, and from that time de- 
struction goes on, deeper and deeper, by every succeeding 
shower, till the wall isaruin. The other side of the pic- 
ture shows the ivy-leaves throwing off the wet from leaf to 
leaf, as the slate upon the roof, and all below the leaves is 
dry; the mortar is thus secured from the weather, and the 
face of the bricks or stone is so thickly covered by the roots 
of ivy, in addition to the covering of leaves, that the alter- 
nate actions of wet and dry, frost and fair weather, have 
little or no effect upon it. In short, there is nothing known 
to us which preserves buildings so effectually as well kept 
ivy; but it must be well kept from the beginning. It must 
have its yearly pruning, and that from the middle of April 
to the middle or end of May, according tothe season. . . 
Cuttings of ivy will succeed, with proper care, if they are 
put in any day from the middle of September to the end 
of May. There is no plant which pays better for 
good watering than ivy.” The last hint I shall extract 
from this paper is upon planting out rooted plants of ivy, 
which may be from six to fifteen feet long; but the ad- 
vice given here about close nailing of the plant is essential 


} generally grows into a small stunted bush, or throws out its 
branches along the ground; it must have some assistance to 
i give it a fair start in life, and that assistance is thus de- 
puceme: by Mr. Beatoun: “I may observe, in passing, that 

from the middle to the end of May is about the best time in 
the year to plant ivy out of pots. At that time there is no 

time lost; the bearded -fibres will not wither by standing 
i idle—they cling at once to the wall, ‘if’—but few things 
; come or go without an ‘if’—there are two ifs here—if the 
¢ new ivy is watered thoroughly and liberally for the first 
¢ two months, and 7f the shoots are properly nailed. No 
§ matter how long the shoot is, every inch of it ought to 
touch the surface of the wall, and that can only be done by 
using four times as many nails as would nail a grape-vine 
of the same length.” 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ba Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS, 

An Economical Soup—Carrots, onions, pepper and salt, 
any bones left from dinner-plates, or trimmings from mutton 
cutlets or mutton chops; any bones of joints of meat 
thoroughly chopped, or rather bruised, to extract juice 
out of them; dripping-pan, after roasting meat, washed 
with a little boiling water and salt, and this liquor will give 
‘ both flavor and color to the soup. About three or four 
§ pounds of meat (shin of beef preferred, being the most glu- 
> tinous) will make an exceedingly good gravy soup. Thicken 
it with a little corn-flour or arrow-root ; a little burnt onion 
will add much to the flavor and appearance. A knuckle of 
veal is likewise an excellent stock for a white soup, (leaving 
out the burnt onions, or anything that would discolor the 
stock,) adding chicken-bones, thickened with milk and 
arrow-root (if cream is not convenient.) A lump of butter, 
if cream is not used, gives it a soft and rich flavor. 

Ox-Cheek Sowp.—Break the bones of the cheek, and well 
wash and clean it; put two ounces of butter in a large stew- 
pan, and lay the cheek in with the fleshy side downward; 
then add about a half a pound of lean ham, sliced, with 
three large onions, two carrots, three or four heads ef 
celery, and one parsnip, all sliced small; set over a moderate 
fire for a quarter of an hour; then add three blades of mace, 
and four quarts of water, and simmer gently till it is re- 
duced to two quarts. Strain off the soup, and add the white 
part of a head of celery, cut in small pieces, with a little 
browning to color it. Scald two ounces of vermicelli, and 
put into the soup; boil for ten minutes, then pour into the 
tureen, and serve hot. 

Vegetable Soup—Take two turnips, two carrots, four 
potatoes, one large onion, one parsnip, and a few stalks of 
celery, or some parsley. Cut them all very fine, or chop 
them; put them, with a spoonful of rice, into three quarts of 
water, and boil the whole three hours; then strain the soup 
through a colan¢er or coarse sieve; return it to the kettle, 
and put it over the fire; add two ounces of butter; stir the 
soup till the butter is melted; dredge in a little flour; let it 
boil up, and then serve it. 


a a an 


MEATS AND POULTRY. 

To Roast a Turkey.—Prepare a stuffing of pork sausage- 
meat, one beaten egg, and a few crumbs of bread; or if 
sausages are to be served with the turkey, stuffing as for 
fillet of veal; in either, a little shredded shalot is an im- 
; provement. Stuff the bird under the breast; dredge it with 
$ flour, and put it down to a clear, brisk fire—at a moderate 
2 distance the first half hour, but afterward nearer. Baste 
with butter; and when the turkey is plumped up, and the 


in all cases where ivy is wished to grow up rapidly. If 3 steam draws toward the fire, it will be nearly done; then 


morely planted at the foot of a wall and left to itself, it 


$ dredge it lightly with flour, and baste it with a little more 
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butter, first melted in the basting-ladle. Serve with gravy 
in the dish, and bread sauce in a tureen. It may be gar- 
nished with sausages, or with fried forcemeat, if veal-stuffing 
be used. Sometimes the gizzard and liver are dipped into 
the yolk of an egg, sprinkled with salt and Cayenne, and 
then put under the pinions, before the bird is put to the 
fire. Chestnuts, stewed in gravy, are likewise eaten with 
turkey. A very large turkey will require three hours’ roast- 
ing; one of eight or ten pounds, two hours; and a small 
one, an hour and a half. 

Rump-Steak Pie-——Procure two pounds of rump-steak, 
which cut into thinnish slices, and season well with pepper 
and salt; dip each piece into flour, and lay them in a small 
pie-dish, finishing the top in the form of a dome; add a wine- 
glassful of water; then have ready half a pound of puff-paste ; 
cut off a small piece, which roll into a band, and lay round 
the edge of the dish, having previously wetted it with a 
paste-brush dipped in water; then roll out the remainder of 
the paste to about the size of the dish, and lay the other 
piece over; make a hole with a knife at the top, press the 
edges evenly down with your thumbs, trim the pie round 
with a knife, egg over the top with a paste-brush, and orna- 
ment with the trimmings of the paste, according to fancy; 
bake it rather more than an hour in a moderate oven, and 
serve either hot or cold. 


Veal-Cutlets, to Stew.—Cut them about half an inch thick, 
flatten them with a chopper, and fry them in fresh butter 
or dripping. When brown on one side turn and do them on 
the other, continuing to do so till they are thoroughly done, 
which will be in about a quarter of an hour. Make a 
gravy of some trimmings, which put into a stewpan, with 
a bit of soft butter, an onion, a roll of lemon-peel, a blade of 
mace, some thyme, parsley, and a bay-leaf; stew the whole 
over a slow fire for an hour, and then strain it; put one 
ounce of butter into another pan, and when melted, mix 
with as much flour as will dry it up; stir this for a few 
minutes, then add the gravy, by degrees, till the whole is 
mixed; boil it five minutes, then strain it through a sieve, 
and put it to the cutlets. Some browning may be added, 
together with mushroom or walnut-catchup, or lemon-pickle. 

A German Side-Dish—Boil eight eggs quite hard, and 
when cold, cut them in two, lengthways. Take the yolks 
out very carefully, pass them through a fine sieve, and 
mix them well with half a pint of cream, (or more if re- 
quired,) and then add pepper, salt and herbs. Pour this 
sauce into a very flat pie-dish that will stand heat, and place 
the white half-eggs carefully in it, arranging them in the 
form of a star, or any other pattern preferred. Fill up the 
vacancy left in them by the yolks having been removed with 
the same mixture, and strew a few bread-crumbs over them. 
Bake this very slightly, just enough to give it a bright 
yellow color, and serve it up in the dish in which it has been 
baked. 

Pricandellans.—Mince the lean of cold lamb or veal very 
finely; soak a large slice of crumb of bread in boiling milk; 
mash it and niix it with the minced meat; also a beaten 
egg, some boiled chopped parsley and thyme, a little grated 
lemon-peel, pepper, and salt. Make it into small, flat cakes, 
and fry them in butter or lard. Serve them up dry on a 
serviette, with good gravy. 

Veal-Cutlets, to Fry.—Cut the veal into small pieces, beat 
them a little before dipping them into egg beaten up with 
salt, next sprinkle with bread-crumbs; fry the cutlets till 
they are of a light brown in boiling lard; serve them with 
some gravy or mushroom-sauce, and garnish with slices of 
ham or rashers of bacon. Forcemeat or pork sausages form 
an excellent accompaniment to a dish of veal-cutlets. 

Veal Sausages.—Chop equal quantities of lean veal and 
fat bacon, a handful of sage, a little salt, pepper, and a few 
anchovies. Beat all ina mortar, and, when used, roll and 
fry it, and serve with fried sippets, or on stewed vegetables. 


eee 

Brisket of Beef Stuffed.—A piece weighing cight pounds 
requires about five or six hours to boil. Make a dressing of 
bread-crumbs, pepper, salt, sweet herbs, a little mace, and 


one onion, chopped fine, and mixed with an egg. Put the 


dressing in between the fat and lean of the beef, and sew 
it up tight; flour the cloth; pin the beef up very tight in it; 
boil it five or six hours. When it is done, take the cloth off, 
and press it until it is cold. This is to be cut in thin slices, 
and eaten cold. 

VEGETABLES, 

Parsnip Fritters —Boil the parsnips in salted water so ag 
to flavor them through; make a light batter; cut them 
round and dip them in the batter. Have ready hot lard; 
take them up with a tablespoon, and drop them in while 
the lard is boiling; when they rise to the surface turn 
them; when browned on both sides, take them out; let 
them drain, and set them in the oven to keep hot. Serve 
with broiled, fried, or roast meats or fowls. 

Timbale of Macaroni.—Boil pipe macaroni in water until 
tender enough to cut into pieces about an inch long; line 
a mould with these bits, putting them so that the hollow 
part shall be at the top and sides of the mould; they must 
fit close together all round the mould. Make a mince of 
any kind of meat, with a couple of yolks of eggs, fill the 
mould with this, and boil for twenty minutes; serve with 
white sauce poured round. 











Fried Potatoes.—Pare and cut the potatoes in thin slices; 
let them stand in cold water. Shake them in a dry towel 
till perfectly drained. Then drop them into very hot fat, 
enough to float them. (The fat from suet is best.) Shake 
and turn them till brown, keeping them very hot. Dip out 
with a skimmer, and salt them a little. If properly done, 
they will be crisp and delicious. 

To Dress Salads for Dinner—Look over, carefully, the 
tender, half-blanched leaves of lettuce; cut them slightly; 
make a dressing of the yolk of hard-boiled eggs, mixed mus- 
tard, black pepper, butter and vinegar. Boil two or three 
eggs more than are needed for the sauce; slice the whites 
and yolks together; lay them on the dish, and pour over 
the whole the sauce. 

Potato-Balls —Mix mashed potatoes with the yolk of an 
egg, roll them into balls; flour them, or egg and bread- 
crumb them, and fry them in clean dripping, or brown them 
in a Dutch-oven. 

DESSERTS. 

Boiled Rice and Apples is a favorite dish in some families. 
The rice should be boiled in a saucepan with sliced apples 
and dried currants. When the rice has absorbed all the 
water, and is perfectly soft, the apples and currants are 
generally sufficiently cooked. The mixture should be sent 
to table either in a basin or pie-dish. One of the best rice- 
puddings for a family is composed of milk, and rice, and suet, 
without eggs. The proportions are six ounces of washed 
rice to three ounces of finely-shred beef-suet, and a pint and 
a half of milk, flavored with nutmeg, and sweetened with 
sugar. Now that milk is unusually expensive, it is an 
economical plan to let the rice swell in about half a pint of 
water before adding the milk. , 

Baked Suet-Pudding is excellent prepared in the following 
way: Toa pound of flour add, by degrees, six ounces of finely- 
chopped suet, and four eggs, together with as much milk as 
will make a firm but not over thick batter. This mixture 
should be beat until the last moment of placing it in the 
oven (a buttered dish will, of course, be necessary.) If pro- 
perly mixed, the pudding will rise considerably in baking, 
and should be sent to table immediately. Syrup is the usual 
accompaniment to this pudding. 

Plum-Pudding.—One pound of flour, one pound of plums, 
one pound of suet, half a pound moist sugar, half a pound 
of molasses, one carrot, grated, one pint of milk; spices to 
taste. To be boiled five hours, 
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as 
Mince-Meat.—Stone and chop two pounds of raisins, wash, 
dry, and pick three pounds of currants, and mince very finely 
three pounds of best beef-suet; slice two ounces of candied 
Jemon-peel; the same quantity of candied citron and orange- 
peel; grate one small nutmeg; pare, core, and mince half a 
dozen sound apples; chop up very fine the rind of two 
Jemons, and squeeze in the juice of one; mix all well to- 
gether with two pounds of moist sugar, and pour in half a 
pint of brandy the last thing, when all the ingredients are 
well blended; press the whole into a jar, carefully exclude 
the air, and the mince-meat will keep for any reasonable 
length of time. 
Boston Apple-Pudding.—Peel a dozen and a half of good 
es; take out the cores, cut them small, put into a stew- 
pan that will just hold them, with a little water, a little 
cinnamon, two cloves, and the peel of a lemon; stew over a 
slow fire till quite soft; then sweeten with moist sugar, and 
pass it through a hair-sieve ; add to it the yolks of four eggs 
and one white, a quarter of a pound of good butter, half a 
nutmeg, the peel of a lemon, grated, and the juice of a lemon; 
beat all well together; line the inside of a pie-dish with good 
puff-paste ; put in the pudding, and bake half an hour. 
Batter-Puddings are seasonable at all times. In the spring, 
when fresh fruit is scarce, it is an economical plan to mix 
the fruit with batter. Green gooseberries and currants 
make an excellent pudding in this way. In the winter, also, 
adish of apples, peeled and cored, and covered with batter, 
are an agreeable change. Another economical mode of 
using apples is to place alternate layers of bread and butter, 
and apples in a pie-dish. The apples should be previously 
boiled and sweetened. When the dish is full, the pie should 
be baked in the oven, with an inverted dish on the top. 
Hamilton Pudding.—Cut five slices of bread, take the 
crust off, and butter them thickly. Butter the mould, and 


place one slice in the bottom; spread it thickly with straw- 3 


berry-jam, lay another slice over, and spread it with mar- 
malade ; repeat with the others, covering with the fifth slice, 
buttered side down. 
milk as, with the eggs, will soak into the bread, and boil for 
an hour. Layers of fresh fruit, instead of jam, make this a 
delicious summer pudding. 

Cranberry-Tart—Take half a pint of cranberries, pick 
them from the stems, and throw them into a saucepan, with 
half a pound of white sugar and a spoonful of water; let 
them come to a boil; then stand them on the hob, while you 
peel and cut up four large apples; put a rim of light paste 
round your dish; strew in the apples; pour the cranberries 
over them; cover with a lid of crust, and bake for an hour. 
For a pudding, proceed in the same manner with the fruit, 
and boil it in a basin or cloth. 

Plum-Pudding.—One pound of currants, half a pound of 
raisins, well chopped, one pound of suet, finely chopped, half 
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Beat up four eggs, and add as much 
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China Orange-Tart.—Grate the peel of one orange, and 
put the juice with it, (keeping away the pips,) also the juice 
and peel of half a lemon, quarter of a pound of sugar, two 
ounces of butter, carefully melted, two eggs, leaving out one 
of the whites; beat them well together, and having lined a 
tart tin with thin paste, fill it with the mixture, and bake 
it a quarter of an hour, or a little more if requisite. 

Pudding-Sauce-—Pare a lemon very thin; boil it with a 
quarter of a pint of water, and twoo unces of moist sugar, 
for a qearter of an hour. Take out the peel, and add one 
ounce of butter, and a small tablespoonful of flour. Allow it 
to boil a minute. Remove it from the fire, and add a glass 
of Marsala or sweet wine. : 

Sponge-Cake Pudding.—Stale sponge or other plain cake 
may be made into a nice pudding by crumbling it into a 
little more than a pint of milk and tyvo or three beaten 
eggs, and baking it. Sauce—sugar and butter beaten to- 
gether. 





CAKES. 


Currant-Cake.—Take two pounds of flour, half a pound of 
butter rubbed in the flour, half a pound of moist sugar, a 
few caraway-seeds, three or four tablespoonfuls of yeast, and 
a pint of milk made a little warm. Mix all together, and 
let it stand an hour or two at the fire to rise; then beat it 
up with three eggs and half a pound of currants. Put it in 
a tin, and bake two hours in a moderate oven. 

A Light Seed-Cake Without Butter-—The yolks of six and 
whites of three eggs should be beaten well for half an hour; 
then mix with them-four ounces of powdered loaf-sugar, 
eight ounces of dried flour, and a few caraway-seeds. Stir 
‘ the whole well together, and put it in a tin or basin lined 





¢ with writing-paper buttered. Half an hour will bake it, if 


4 
$ the oven be quick. 

; Lemon Gingerbread—Grate the rinds of two or three 
; lemons, and add the juice to a glass of brandy; then mix the 
$ grated lemon in one pound of flour; make a hole in the 
’ flour, pour in half a pound of molasses, half a pound of 
¢ butter, melted, the lemon-juice and brandy, and mix all up 
together with half an ounce of ground ginger, and quarter 
of an ounce of Cayenne pepper. 








FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Fic, 1.—Hovse or CARRIAGE Dress or Waite ALPACA.— 
The skirt is long and quite plain. A Roman sash encircles 
the waist and ties behind. 

; Fic. 1.—WALKING Dress or Deep Corn-CoLorsD MERINO, 
trimmed with wide black braid. Scarlet merino sacque, 
trimmed also with black braid. Felt hat, ornamented with 

§ peacock’s feathers. 

Fie. 11.—Eventna Dress or AppLE-GREEN SILK, orna- 








the peel of a lemon, grated, quarter of a pound of moist } mented down the front with silk embroidery and a bow of 
sugar, two ounces of candied peel, two tablespoonfuls of { white lace. The gore seams are trimmed with a cording of 
bread-crumbs, two tablespoonfuls of flour, eight eggs, half green silk and flat buttons, surrounded with narrow lace, 
the whites, a wineglass and a half full of brandy, two glasses { The body is cut open in front, ornamented with embroidery, 
of sherry wine; mix well together the night before. This ; and small lace bows on the shoulders. The trimmings at 
quantity makes two puddings, and they must be boiled eight { the top of the sleeve and the waistband are of pearls. 
hours. Fig. 1v.—Wa kine Dress or Stexi-CoLorep PopLin over @ 
Puffs of Preserved Fruit—Roll out a quarter of an inch j silk skirt of light Bismark-colored silk. The upper-skirt 
thick, good puff-paste, and cut it into pieces four inches ; and sacque are trimmed with bands of Bismark-colored silk 
square; lay a small quantity of any kind of jam on cach, { and steel-colored fringe. Steel-colored felt hat, with Bis- 
double them over, and cut them into square, triangle, or, ; mark-colored trimming. 
with a tin cutter, half-moons; lay them with paper on a i Fic. v.—BaAtt Dress oF Waitt TARLETAN.—The under- 
baking-plate, ice them, bake them about twenty minutes, ; skirt, which is very mueh gored, has four deep puffings, and 
taking care not to color the icing. the upper-skirt is looped up behind with a broad pink sash. 
Potato- Fiour.—Boil some cinnamon, lemon-peel, and sugar, Fic. vi.—CaRRIAGE oR House Dress or Maize-CoLorep 
in a quart of milk; strain, and stir it with three table- ( Sixx, with a deep casaque over it. Both the dress and casaque 
spoonfuls of potato-flour, previously mixed smooth with a { are trimmed with ivy-leaves in mauve silk and black lace. 
little cold milk; stir it till it be nearly cold; add four well- Fig. vu.—WALKING Dress or Biack Six.—The wnder 
beaten eggs, a glass of sweet wine, or two tablespoonfuls of petticoat is trimmed with bands and bows of black silk. 
spirite, and a little marmalade. Bake it in a Dutch-oven. The upper-skirt is looped up with black silk bows, and trim- 
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med with a fringe. The short paletot is ornamented to cor- 
respond, 

GeyeRAL Remarks.—Cloth walking dresses, trimmed with 
fur, are the novelties of the season, the bends of fur are very 
narrow, and it is sparingly used. Velveteen is very much 
worn, not only for paletots, but for entire walking cos- 
tumes. The velveteen dresses are made sufficiently long 
to come to the top of the instep, not showing any under- 
skirt, and are without any trimming whatever. We have 
seen two beautiful ones, one of a rich dark blue, and the 
other of violet. These are, of course, most suitable for 
young ladies; whilst gray, brown, and black, can be worn 
by a woman of any age. Black silk skirts, worn over bright- 
colored petticoats, or trimmed with some brilliant color, are 
also favorite walking dresses. 

Wine Fiat Brar and fringes are rather newer trimmings 
than bias bands of silk, and are a good deal used. These 
wide braids are very suitable for the heavy poplins, serges, 
or velveteens (if trimming is used for the latter.) All these 
heavy materials are usually cut straight, or only scalloped. 
The lighter silks are more stylish, and looped up or tied. 

Psrricoats MADE oF SILK are often trimmed with one bias 
fl-unce a quarter of a yard deep, or two or three narrow 
flounces, cut bias, and either pinked out at the edge or 
hemmed. 

One of the most stylish walking costumes which we have 
seen is of black velveteen, worn over a rich black silk pet- 
ticoat with a flounce. The velveteen dress is cut in the 
redingote, or polonaise style, slightly full in the back, and 
fastened around the waist with a broad silk sash edged with 
fringe. The dress is larger at the back than in front, and is 
fastened at the sides. Some wear the skirts of these redin- 
gotes open in front. 

Tus Marte Ayrorncrte Ficnv is a beautiful addition to 
silk walking dresses, or to any dress of not too heavy a ma- 
terial. The proportions are equal to those of a mantle, form 
a novelty upon walking dresses; they are tied at the back 
with rounded lapels. They are made of black glace silk or 
gros-grain, with a pleated ruche all round, and aiso of ma- 
terial similar to the dress. They are suitable especially for 
young ladies and children. . 

SASHES, as we observed in our December number, are very 
much worn. If the ribbon-sash cannot be procured, silk of 
twenty or twent$-two inches wide is usually taken, cut in 
two and pinked, and used for the purpose. Some of these 
sashes have small bows on each end, others are gathered 
together at the ends, and finished with tassels. 

Bopres or Dresses begin to show some variety. Some are 
slightly open in front, as in Fig. TII., in our fashion-plate, 
others are square, some slightly full, others with plaits from 
the shoulder to the middle of the chest, (the old “Grecian 
waist ;”) in fact, anything which is fancied is worn. 

Sxirts are still very much gored, and are being more 
trimmed. Narrow flounces, about three inches deep, or one 
flounce a quarter of a yard deep, are among the newest 
trimming. 

Sizeves still continue close and long; though we are con- 
stantly told that the wide, open sleeve will be worn. 

BRocADED SILKS are so expensive that they cannot become 


because they require so little trimming: but few persons 


. 


Loose sleeves of gray silk lined with white, and under-sle 
of lace. Coiffure of red roses and black lace. 

Bripa Dresses are usually but little trimmed, and 
is the favorite material. The tulle veil is very long and full, 
and is made to fall over the face. Bridemaid’s dresses am 
always of white, trimmed with colors, sashes, and flowers 

$ correspond. 4 

Paterors, for full dress, are made longer than they wom 

; last year. Many of them are cut to reach almost to the feet, 
and heavily trimmed with lace; they are not very full, but 
follow the shape of the dress. For ordinary wear they ay 
much shorter; many of them are shorter at the back thay 
in front, where they have square mantilla ends. Most of 
the new paletots have smail standing-up collars, cut i, 
points about the neck. Cloths of all colors are worn. 
Bonnets are of an innumerable variety of shapes. The 
Fanchon is still worn, and is really much the prettiest; but 
the “baby bonnet,” with a half flat crown, is the newest, 
The new bonnets are not so flat in front as they were earlier 
¢ in the season, as they have a raised appearance given them 
by a coronet or plaiting of velvet in front, and these core 
$ nets are usually covered by jet ornaments if the bonnets an 
; dark. Small falls of tulle or lace usually cover the back 
hair, and tulle, blonde, or rea] lace lappets pass from the 
; ears of the bonnet, and are confined in front by a bowé 
; fancy pin. The strings are all narrow, some tying so as net 
2 
g 





to show at all, like the old-fashioned “ cap-strings” to a bom 
net. Feathers are more worn than they have been for several 
winters. 

Harts of felt and black velvet are trimmed with small 

3 bright wings, and lined with velvet either of the color of 
$ the hat, or ef the wing. 

Tue Harr is not dressed so high at the back as formerly, 
but is raised a good deal in front. Long curls are much 
worn with evening dresses; they take away the apparently 

$ great length from the “chignon” to the nape of the neck. 

Boots are articles of much importance now that short 

$ dresses are worn. They are usually pointed with fancy 
} stitching, and made to fit far up above the ankle; the heel 
$ is very high, and for walking the sole is very thick. 

; In JEWELRY the latest caprice is Russia leather ornaments, 
¢ These are more remarkable for the pretty workmanship 
’ than for elegance or becomingness. Long ear-rings are still 
worn; and lockets are as much in fashion as ever. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fig. 1—A Littiz Girw’s Dress or Wutre CASHMERE, em- 
$ broidered in colors. White cashmere jacket ealled the 
Bretonne, embroidered like the dress. 

Fig. u.—Dress or Pinx 811k, with a flounce around the 
bottom, headed with black velvet. The body and ‘sleeves 
are ornamented to correspond. Black silk over-skirt, each 
breadth cut in deep scallops, with the point cut off. 

Fic. 11.—Bive Six Dress, trimmed with four very nar- 
$ row flounces. Six black silk tabs, rounded, and a black silk 
$ body, trimmed with narrow blue flounces, A blue ruffle and 

belt around the waist. 

Fic. 1v.—Suir ror A Boy.—The trousers, jacket, vest, and 








ornamented with black braid. 


gezeral. They really cost but little more when mage home, gaiters are all of fawn-colored cashmere. The jacket is 


think of this when purchasing. Roses, pansies, marguerites, } 


GENERAL ReMARKS.—Children’s costumes, of gray poplin 


lilies, convolvulus, fern-leaves, jonquils, and even birds and { or cashmere, composed of two plain gored skirts and a small 


insects are on the new brocaded dresses. 

One of the prettiest evening dresses which we have seen 
is of blue silk, with an India muslin over-dreas, edged with 
lace and looped up with pink roses. Another beautiful one 
for an older person was of pale gray glace silk, was orna- 


nnn nnn 


paletot, are trimmed with narrow jardiniere braid, that is, 
braid of all colors. This braid is often accompanied by a 
Tom-Thumb fringe to correspond. 

Some new jackets are made of white cloth, and orna- 
mented in the Brelonne style, not with embroidery, but 


mented with long lapels of black lace, rounded off at the } with strips of crimson or blue cloth put on the pockets, 


bottom, and fastened upon the dress with smal! bunches of 
red roses, veiled over with tulle. The low bodice had a } 
berthe of black luce, with bunches of roses to correspond. ’ 


AAAAA 


front, sleeves, etc., just where the Pretonne embroidery is 
employed. Others only cord or pipe strips of white with 
svlored silk, and put them on in the same way. 
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“THE SILENCE OF THE SNOWS WAS ON THE EARTH.” 
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DINNER DRESS, COLLAR AND CUFF. 


























WALKING DRESS. fATS. 
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NAME FOR MARKING, 
WALKING DRESS. 






































NAME FOR MARKING. 





WALKING DRESS. 
































PALETOT—FRONT AND BACK. HATS. 
































BONNETS. PALETOT—BACK AND FRONT. 
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WHITE BODY. NIGHT-DRESS. CAPS. 
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